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The  reader  will  kindly  strike  out  the  words 
"United  States"  appearing  in  line  14,  page  11, 
and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "Colonies." 

Also,  strike  out  the  words  "and  killed"  on 
page  32,  tenth  line. 

Also,  strike  out  the  word  "Mrs."  on  the  44th 
page. 

Also,  strike  out  the  word  "Pemambuco"  on 
page  163,  line  10,  and  substitute  therefor  the 
word  "Paramarabo." 

Add  to  list  of  names  on  page  169  John  B. 
Stiteler. 

I  would  also  inform  the  reader  that  in  the 
Genealogical  chart  inserted  between  pages  30  and 
31  the  words  Edinglassie,  Ingliston,  De  Sheills, 
etc.,  are  the  names  of  the  seat  or  castle  of  the 
family  in  Scotland. 

The  Latin  word  "Armiger"  means  a  bearer  of 
arms,  such  as  a  Crusader  or  a  Knight,  and  Armi- 
geri  indicates  the  female  of  the  family. 

In  the  same  way  the  word  "Miles"  is  the  Latin 
for  belonging  to  the  Military  forces  and  Militis 
is  the  female  of  it. 

The  Cyclopedia  tells  that  Chivalry  existed  as 
an  order  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  Century  and 
that  when  fire  arms  became  so  improved  as  to 
become  weapons  of  precision  the  value  of 
Knightly  armor  was  wholly  destroyed  and  Chiv- 
alry as  a  special  Military  organization  disap- 
peared. 
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Y  PRINCIPAL  OBJECT  in  preparing 
this  book  is  to  preserve  a  record  for 
members  of  the  Keating  and  the  Forbes 
families  in  respect  to  certain  rehcs  and 

curios  of  those  families  which  I  am  quite  sure  are 

unknown  to  many  of  them. 

The  significance  and  value  of  these  relics  and 
curios  as  such  are  almost  certain  to  be  unknown  to 
any  one  in  Texas  in  whose  hands  they  might  fall 
after  my  death  and  want  of  information  regard- 
ing them  could  easily  result  in  their  waste  and 
destruction. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  my  friends 
that  I  prepare  a  history  of  my  coming  to  Texas 
and  relate  some  of  my  experiences  which  have 
been  out  of  the  usual  and  to  that  extent  might  in- 
terest some  members  of  the  family  and  that  I 
have  done  to  make  the  book  of  respectable  size. 

C.  A.  Keating. 
Dallas,  Texas,  1920. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2010  with  funding  from 
Brigham  Young  University 
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Y  FATHER,  William  Henry  Keating,  was  taken 
from  England  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
in  1819,  by  his  mother  and  his  stepfather.  Cap- 
tain Alexander  Johnston,  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  grew  up  and  married  there  in  1837  and  raised  a  large 
family. 

After  a  while  the  sons  drifted  to  Europe,  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States  and  my  father  and  mother  moved  to 
California  in  1887  and  settled  at  El  Toro,  a  small  place 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and  there  formed  part 
of  an  English  settlement. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  them  there  I  was  surprised  to 
have  my  father  tell  me  that  his  grandfather,  who  was 
Captain  John  Keating,  was  married  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  to  Mary  Wayne,  a  daughter  of  a  brother  of  mad 
Anthony  Wayne,  and  he  presented  me  with  the  original 
marriage  certificate  of  the  couple  dated  in  1758. 

I  had  till  that  time  supposed  that  my  father  was  the 
first  and  only  one  of  the  family  to  leave  England  and  cross 
the  Atlantic,  which  he  first  did  as  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age,  in  1812. 

I  had  never  before  heard  of  the  grandfather  or  of  the 
marriage  in  the  Wayne  family. 

It  was  news  and  interested  me  and  is  likely  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  his  descendants. 

I  have  had  the  original  certificate  photographed  and  an 
electrotype  made  of  it  but  the  folds  in  it  and  its  stained 
condition  renders  the  reproduction  unreadable  in  places  so 
I  also  reproduce  it  here  in  print. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 
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North  Carolina, )     To     any     Orthodox     Minister     of     the 
ss.  i        Church  of  England,  or  for  Want  of 
such,   To   any    lawful   Magistrate   of 
the  County  aforesaid,  Greeting. 


WHEREAS,  Captn.  Jno.  Keating  hath  a  Mind  to  inter- 
marry with  a  certain  Mary  Wayne  of  the  County  afore- 
said, and  hath  given  Bond,  with  good  security,  in  the 
Clerk's  office  of  the  said  County,  that  there  is  not  any 
lawful  Cause  to  obstruct  the  same :  You  may  therefore 
join  in  the  Holy  Estate  of  Matrimony,  the  aforesaid 
Captn.  John  Keating  and  Mary  Wayne.  Banns  not 
being  asked. 

GIVEN  at  the  Clerk's  Office  in  Wilmington  the  Twenty- 
Third  Day  of  February,  Anno  Dom.  1758. 

jAs  Gregg. 


North  Carolina,  ] 

New  Hanover  County.       j 

These  are  to  certify  that  by  virtue  of  a  license  regularly 
obtained,  I  have  joined  together  in  matrimony.  Cap.  John 
Keating  to  Mary  Wayne,  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
Province  impowering  Magistrates  to  marry. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  23rd  day  of  February,  1758. 

Cons.  Haines. 
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The  year  1758  was  two  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  III  of  England.  It  was 
eighteen  years  before  the  troubles  of  the  Colonies  in 
America  with  George  IV  culminated  in  Washington  taking 
command  of  the  army  raised  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  the  rebellion  of  1776. 

As  both  my  father's  and  mother's  families  were  long 
identified  with  Nova  Scotia  it  becomes  interesting  to  note 
that. 

It  was  in  1755,  or  just  three  years  before  this  marriage 
that  the  French  and  Acadian  farmers  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
forcibly  removed  from  that  country  by  British  ships,  and 
one  ship  load  at  least  dumped  on  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
most  probably  at  New  Liverpool,  the  name  that  Wilmington 
first  enjoyed. 

In  1758  the  name  had  become  Wilmington  and  the  set- 
tlement was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

I  am  unable  to  find  if  Captain  John  Keating  was  of  the 
English  Army  or  of  the  Navy  or  if  he  belonged  to  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  time,  however,  was  when  North  Carolina  was  a 
British  possession. 

Capt.  John  Keating  died  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  the 
mother  and  the  son  moved  when  the  son  John  was  less 
than  three  years  old  from  Waterford,  Ireland,  to  Notting- 
ham, England,  and  I  find  that  the  son  John,  my  grand- 
father, was  in  business  at  Manchester,  England,  and  bank- 
rupted in  1811. 

I  find  no  record  or  information  of  the  death  of  Mary 
Wayne.  She  appears  to  have  been  living  as  late  as  1809 
at  Nottingham.  She  did  not  form  one  of  the  party  in  the 
attempt  to  go  to  Philadelphia  in  1812,  and  the  reasonable 
presumption  can  be  indulged  that  she  died  at  Nottingham, 
England,  between  1809  and  1812,  for  it  was  in  1812  that 
this  John  Keating,  my  grandfather,  and  Ann  Hall,  his  wife, 
with  their  son,  William  Henry  Keating,  my  father,  left 
England  and  attempted  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 
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Mary  Wayne  was  the  daughter  of  Gabrael  Wayne  and 
Gabrael  Wayne  was  a  brother  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 

The  son,  John  Keating,  married  Ann  Hall  of  Walten  Le 
Dale,  Lancashire,  England,  December  1,  1806. 

This  son  and  his  wife,  Ann  Hall,  and  their  son,  William 
Henry,  then  five  years  old,  sailed  from  England  for  Phila- 
delphia in  1812  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
that  part  of  Mary  Wayne's — the  mother — estate  that  was 
left  to  her  by  her  father,  Gabrael  Wayne. 

The  son,  William  Henry,  my  father,  was  born  at  Not- 
tingham, England,  September  26,  1807.  The  course  of  the 
ship  was  changed  at  sea  on  account  of  information  from  a 
passing  ship  that  the  War  of  1812,  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  had  broken  out.  Knowing  they  were  sure 
of  capture  if  they  went  near  the  North  American  coast,  des- 
tination became  Paramarabo,  British  Guiana,  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.  Surinam  was  then  another  name  for 
Dutch  Guiana,  which,  in  those  days,  was  also  a  British  pos- 
session. John  Keating,  my  father's  father,  died  there  of 
yellow  fever  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1813. 

My  father,  William  Henry  Keating,  showed  me,  when  I 
visited  him  in  California  about  1905,  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  handwriting  of  his  mother,  who  was  Ann  Hall. 
After  my  father's  death  this  statement  was  turned  over 
to  me,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"William  and  Mary  Wayne  were  children  of 
Gabrael  Wayne,  a  brother  of  Anthony  Wayne. 
Mary  Wayne  married  Captain  John  Keating  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  went  with  him 
to  Waterford,  Ireland,  where  he  died.  After  which 
Mrs.  Keating  removed  to  Nottingham,  England. 
In  1799  Mrs.  Keating  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Williams,  then  the  American  consul  in  London,  in- 
forming her  of  the  death  of  her  father,  Gabrael 
Wayne,  and  stating  that  he  had  left  all  of  his  prop- 
erty to  her  and  her  brother.  Your  father,  John 
Keating,  was  her  only  son  and  was  born  at  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  and  went  to  Nottingham,  England, 
with  his  mother  when  he  was  only  three  years  old. 
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I  married  your  father  December  1,  1806,  and  you 
were  bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  1807;  you 
will  find  the  registry  of  your  birth  in  St.  Nicholas' 
Church  in  Nottingham.  Your  father  died  on  the 
22d  day  of  October,  1813,  at  Paramarabo." 

(Signed)     Ann  Johnston, 

Born  Hall. 


Ann  Hall's  first  marriage  was  to  John  Keating,  son  of 
Captain  John  Keating.  The  son,  John,  died  October  22, 
1813,  at  Paramarabo,  South  America. 

Her  second  marriage  was  to  Captain  Alexander  Johnston 
of  the  60th  Regiment,  stationed  at  Demerara,  South  Amer- 
ica, December  1st,  1817. 

William  Henry,  her  son,  was  at  the  time  of  this  marriage 
in  England  where  he  had  been  sent  by  his  mother  in  1813 
or  1814,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  for  his  education, 
his  mother  remaining  at  Surinam,  South  America,  and  mar- 
rying again  as  stated. 

After  the  marriage  of  Ann  Hall  Keating  to  Captain 
Johnston,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  England  and  the 
couple  picked  up  in  England,  my  father,  William  H.  Keating, 
and  they  remained  in  England  until  1819,  in  which  year 
they  went,  carrying  the  young  W.  H.  Keating  with  them, 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  young  man  then  being  twelve 
years  of  age  and  this  being  his  third  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hall  and  his  wife  evidently  occurred 
when  their  children  were  of  a  tender  age,  for  we  find  that 
the  children  were  adopted  by  their  uncle,  William  Yates, 
of  Spring  Hill,  Lancashire,  England.  The  children  were 
Ann  Hall,  Margaret  Hall  and  John  Hall.  Ann  married 
John  Keating;  Margaret  married  James  Young,  a  London 
merchant.    John  died  at  Bremen,  unmarried. 
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A  curious  circumstance  about  Mr.  Yates  appears  in 
father's  "Recollections."  It  is  that  when  the  invasion  of 
England  was  threatened  by  Napoleon,  subscriptions  for  de- 
fense were  called  for  by  the  Government.  William  Yates 
subscribed  a  large  sum.  King  George  the  III  desired  to  see 
him.  He  called  at  Windsor  and  the  King  desired  to  show 
appreciation  of  his  gift.  Yates  met  this  proposition  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  an  old  man,  wealthy  beyond  his 
wish  and  that  he  had  no  political  ambitions,  but  that  he  had 
a  son-in-law  by  the  name  of  Robert  Peel  and  that  he  would 
be  grateful  if  he  could  be  made  a  Baronet.  Thus  was 
created  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  When  Mr.  Yates  died  he 
left  his  adopted  daughter,  Ann  Hall,  300  pounds  invested  in 
English  securities,  the  income  of  which  Ann  Hall  enjoyed 
t3  the  date  of  her  death,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1870. 

Ann  Hall  and  the  son  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  were  com- 
panions in  childhood.  The  son's  name  was  Robert,  and  he 
became  the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Ann  Hall  by  her  second  marriage  to 
Captain  Johnston  was  named  Robert  Peel  Johnston,  and  was 
thus  my  father's  half-brother.  I,  C.  A.  Keating,  was  in  my 
childhood  acquainted  with  him,  and  remember  him  dis- 
tinctly. It  was  at  home  in  Halifax  when  he  came  there  from 
the  United  States,  and  was  present  at  his  marriage  in  Hali- 
fax to  a  Miss  Muirhead,  which  was  prior  to  1870.  I  now 
believe  that  he,  at  that  time,  came  from  Springfield,  Illinois, 
though  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  place. 
And  he  was  then,  no  doubt.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Illinois  and  later  became  Treasurer  and  a  partner  of  Curtis 
&  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  large  manufacturing 
concern  then  there. 

I  never  met  him  after  I  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1870,  though  I  had  letters  from  him  after  I  came  to  Texas. 
It  was  in  1910  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  son, 
James  Wright  Johnston,  at  my  home  in  Dallas,  and  later  at 
his  office  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company. 
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PICTURE   OF  THE  WIFE   OF  DR.  HALL,  MANCHESTER,  ENG- 
LAND, WHO  WAS  THE  MOTHER  OF  ANN  HALL,  WHO 
MARRIED  JOHN  KEATING,  DECEMBER  1,  1806. 

The  connection  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hall  with  William  Yates ; 
the  wealth  of  the  Yates  family;  the  adoption  of  the 
orphaned  children,  and  the  dates  agreeing-;  backed  by  the 
information  from  Ann  Hall  (the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hall), 
and  the  statement  of  W.  H.  Keating,  her  son,  that  this 
picture  is  that  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hall,  his  grandmother,  and  that 
same  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  would  appear  to 
confirm  the  claims  in  relation  to  it. 
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OF  THE  HALL  FAMILY 

The  standing  of  the  family  is  disclosed  in  what  I  find 
in  the  Recollections  of  W.  H.  Keating  (my  father),  printed 
in  San  Diego,  California,  March  20,  1898. 

This  work  says  that  Dr.  Hall  was  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  was 
physician  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  (That  fact  alone  estab- 
lishes that  Dr.  Hall  was  prominent  in  his  profession.) 

It  was  Ann  Hall,  daughter  of  this  Dr.  Hall,  who  mar- 
ried John  Keating,  the  father  of  said  W.  H.  Keating. 

Father's  book  of  recollections  also  shows  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  an  oil  painting  of  the  mother  of  said  Ann  Hall, 
and  that  said  painting  was  executed  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. I  know  the  picture  well  and  that  it  passed,  after 
W.  H.  Keating's  death,  to  Edward  H.  Keating,  my  brother, 
in  Toronto;  and  I  have  procured,  through  the  courtesy  of 
his  daughter,  Heloise,  who  married  Francis,  P.  Macklem 
of  Toronto  and  Grimsby,  Ontario,  a  photographic  repro- 
duction for  use  in  this  book. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  celebrated  English  portrait 
painter,  was  born  July  16,  1723,  and  died  February  23,  1792. 
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Neither  Captain  John  Keating  nor  Mary  Wayne,  his 
wife,  who  were  married  in  1758  at  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, nor  their  son  John,  who  married  Ann  Hall  in  England, 
nor  Captain  Johnston,  the  stepfather,  ever  got  to  the  United 
States.  Ann  Hall,  however,  as  the  widow  of  Captain  John- 
ston, did  get  to  the  United  States  very  many  years  after 
and  still  later  William  H.  Keating,  leaving  Halifax  in  his  old 
age,  settled  in  California.  None  of  them  ever  got  to  Phila- 
delphia to  claim  Mary  Wayne's  share  in  the  estate  of 
Gabrael  Wayne,  her  father. 

Captain  Johnston  died  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  in  1849. 
Ann  Hall,  the  wife,  continued  to  reside  in  Nova  Scotia 
with  her  son,  William  H.  Keating,  and  the  children  by  the 
second  marriage,  until  one  of  the  children  by  the  second 
marriage  having  become  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  call  to  either  Peoria  or  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  his  mother,  with  the  Johnston  children,  joined  him 
there,  leaving,  however,  her  son,  W.  H.  Keating,  now  a 
married  man  with  a  family,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mrs.  Johnston  never  left  Illinois,  and  died  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  in  September,  1870. 

My  father,  who  left  England  as  a  child  in  1812  for 
Philadelphia,  did  not  reach  the  United  States  until  1887, 
when  he  left  Halifax  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
Annie  and  Emily,  and  settled  in  El  Toro,  California. 

There  was  an  exception  to  this,  however,  for  my  father 
made  two  trips  that  I  remember,  from  Halifax  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  prior  to  1870,  to  see  his  mother  but  in  neither 
case  did  he  visit  Philadelphia. 

I  went  from  Halifax  in  May,  1870,  to  Chicago,  and  in  an 
indefinite  way  I  knew  I  had  some  relations  in  Springfield, 
but  boy  fashion,  I  knew  no  more  and  I  never  saw  my 
father's  mother. 
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Napoleon's  projected  invasion  of  England  referred  to 
by  my  father  in  connection  with  his  mentioning  Mr.  Yates' 
name,  was  in  1805,  and  I  find  a  complete  confirmation  of 
my  father's  statem.ents  about  both  William  Yates  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  this. 

From  my  encyclopaedias  I  find  that  Robert  Peel  was 
born  near  Lancaster,  England,  February  25,  1750,  and  that 
he  inherited  a  moderate  property  from  his  father,  a  cotton 
spinner,  and  that  in  1773  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
William  Yates,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Bury,  Lancashire, 
whose  daughter  he  married  in  1783.  In  1790  he  entered 
Parliament.  He  was  Knighted  and  was  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  that  in  1803  he  had  more  than  15,000  persons  in 
his  employ  and  died  in  1830  worth  over  two  million  pounds. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  my  father  knew  nothing  about 
these  facts  being  in  any  encyclopaedia. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  the  second,  son  of  the  first,  was  born  at 
Bury,  February  5,  1788.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  established  the  Irish  Constab- 
ulary, nicknamed  "Peelers." 

This,  the  Encyclopedia  tells  us,  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  Metropolitan  police.  They  were 
also  nicknamed  "Bobbies,"  terms  I  remember  well  as  a  boy 
applied  to  policemen  and  terms  I  have  heard  on  streets  in 
London  without  at  the  time  knowing  their  origin. 

This  the  second  Sir  Robert  was  the  companion  of  Ann 
Hall  in  her  childhood  as  recited  in  my  father's  history  and 
the  one  after  whom  Ann  Hall  Johnston  named  one  of  her 
children. 

COPY 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Ann  Johnston,  Born  Hall,  was 
born  in  Walton  Le  Dale,  Lancashire,  England,  in  August, 
1784;  was  married  to  John  Keating  of  Nottingham,  in 
1806,  after  whose  death  in  1813,  I  married  Alexander  John- 
ston of  H.  M.  60th  Reg.  of  Foot. 

I  am  the  identical  person  that  my  uncle,  the  late  William 
Yates,  of  Springside,  Bury,  Lancashire,  who  died  in  1813, 
adopted,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  (as  will  be  found  by 
reference  to  his  will)  the  interest  of  300  Pounds  Stg.  in  the 
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Navy,  31/2  per  cent,  the  principal  at  my  death  to  be  divided 
amongst  my  children,  of  whom  I  have  now  five  living,  viz. : 

William  Henry  Keating,  born  in  Nottingham,  England, 
September  26,  1807. 

Anne  Norton  Johnston,  born  in  Portsmouth,  July,  1819. 
Jane  Johnston,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  December,  1822. 
Robert  Peel  Johnston,  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  April,  1828. 
Margaret    Catherine    Johnston,    born    in    Nova    Scotia, 
April,  1831. 

The  executors  of  my  uncle's  estate  were :  Thomas  Nor- 
ris,  Red  Vales  Bury,  Lancashire,  and  Joseph  Walker, 
Chapel  Walk,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

This  statement  is  made  in  the  hope  that  after  my  death 
it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  my  children  in  proving 
their  identity  and  right  to  the  above  300  pounds. 

Witness  my  hand  this  30th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1856. 
Springfield,  Illinois,  United  States  of  America. 

(Signed)     Ann  Johnston, 

Born  Hall. 

Witnessed  by  W.  Pierson,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Captain  Anthony  Van  Crosen  Somersall  Forbes,  of  the 
64th  Reg.  of  Foot,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Kitts  in  the 
West  Indies,  February  22,  1792.  Educated  in  England; 
took  his  Commission  in  the  English  army  and  was  stationed 
at  Annapolis  Royal,  a  strong  British  fortification  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia.  Married  Susan  Gloriana 
Davoue  of  Annapolis  Royal  and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
January  29,  1815,  and  sailed  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  for 
Waterloo,  May  15,  1815,  returning  to  AnnapoHs  Royal  Sep- 
tember 4,  1816. 

His  father,  Francis  Jones  Forbes,  who  in  1838  was  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  married  a  Van 
Crosen,  and  the  name  Somersall  appears  to  be  a  compliment 
to  the  wife  of  his  father's  brother,  who  was  a  Somersall. 

The  namesi  Somersall  and  Van  Crosen,  were  important 
family  names  of  the  Islands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe  and 
St.  Lucia.  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  were  ceded  to  the 
French  in  1815.    St.  Lucia  has  been  British  since  1803. 
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CAPTAIN  AXTHOXY  SOMERALL  VAN  CROSEN  FORBES,  HUS- 
BAND OF  SUSAN  GLORIANA  DAVOUE  AND  FATHER  OF 
ELIZA,  WHO  ilARRIED  W.  H.  KEATING 
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The  genuineness  of  this  picture  is  estabhshed  by  the  fact 
that  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  many  thousands  of 
troops,  English,  Russian,  Dutch,  Prussian  and  Austrian, 
were  reviewed  in  Paris  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  French  Princess  and  Old  Blucher  from  July  19th  to  24th, 
1815,  according  to  an  original  letter  in  my  hands  from  Cap- 
tain Forbes,  dated  July  27th,  1815.  And  during  his  stay 
in  Paris  he  had  a  miniature  of  himself  taken  to  carry  back 
to  his  wife.  This  miniature  was  photographed  by  Forbes 
Freeman  of  Boston,  son  of  my  mother's  sister,  Charlotte, 
and  the  photographs  were  sent — at  my  mother's  request — 
to  all  members  of  the  family.  The  picture  reproduced  in 
this  book  is  taken  from  the  photograph  sent  to  me. 
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Susan  Gloriana  Davoue,  my  grandmother,  was  born 
at  Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  July  23,  1795,  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Frederic  Davoue,  a  Hugenot,  who  had  to  flee 
from  the  American  Colonies  by  reason  of  his  being  what 
was  then  known  as  a  West  Chester  Loyalist,  leaving  his 
300-acre  farm  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  He  went  at 
once  to  Port  Royal  on  the  Bay  of  P'undy,  also  called  Anna- 
polis Royal,  then  one  of  the  strongest  British  fortifications 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  history  of  that  country  tells  that  he 
became  prominent  in  the  social  and  public  life  there.  This 
farm  at  New  Rochelle  was  confiscated  by  New  York  and 
presented  to  Tom  Paine,  the  infidel  (so-called)  as  a  reward 
for  Paine's  services  in  the  matter  of  the  war  of  1776  with 
England.  When  I  first  heard  this  I  took  it  to  be  an  un- 
founded tradition  but  I  found  the  same  statement  referred 
to  in  a  book  giving  a  writeup  of  the  history  of  Annapolis, 
published  in  Montreal.  Still  later  I  read  two  of  Tom  Paine's 
books,  "Common  Sense,"  and  "The  Age  of  Reason,"  and  on 
looking  up  his  history,  I  found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  New  York 
had  actually  presented  Paine  with  a  farm  at  New  Rochelle 
in  reward  for  services.  Still  further  looking  the  matter  up 
I  found  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  terminating  the  war  of 
1776,  was  made  in  1783,  the  year  Colonel  Davoue  landed  at 
Port  Royal,  and  that  the  British  Government  demanded, 
among  other  things  in  the  making  of  the  peace  treaty,  that 
the  confiscated  property  of  the  Loyalists  should  be  restored 
to  them  or  payment  provided  and  that  the  American  Com- 
missioners sitting  in  London  showed  that  they  were  unable 
to  make  such  an  agreement,  as  they  were  representing  only 
the  Continental  Congress  and  ha'l  no  authority  to  make  any 
concessions  for  the  different  States.  But  they  promised 
that  the  Congress  would  recommend  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  different  states  that  restitution  or  reparation  be  made 
to  the  Loyalists.  Congress  performed  this  agreement,  but 
the  different  States  refused  reparation  or  restitution. 
About  2,500  Loyalists  went  from  what  was  then  the  British 
Colonies  to  Annapolis  Royal,  alone. 
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SUSAN  GLORIANA  DAVOUE 

Married  January  29,  1815,  to  Captain  A.  V.  S.  Forbes 
at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  Parents  of  Eliza  Walford 
Forbes  who  was  born  at  Gibraltar. 
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I  regard  it  as  abundantly  established  that  Colonel 
Davoue  did  own  said  farm  and  that  it  was  confiscated  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  given  to  Tom  Paine,  and  that 
it  is  a  fact,  sustained  by  the  research  I  have  given  it  and 
not  a  tradition. 

After  Waterloo,  1815,  Captain  Forbes'  Regiment  was 
ordered  to  Gibraltar,  and  his  diary  shows  that  he  took 
charge  of  the  neutral  ground  August  27,  1819,  and  was 
ordered  in  command  at  Catalan  Bay  December  4,  1819. 

Catalan  Bay  is  a  landing  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of 
the  Fort,  about  two  miles  from  the  most  southern  point  of 
the  rock.  The  neutral  ground  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
connecting  Gibraltar  with  Spain. 

I  touched  at  Gibraltar  in  1914,  but  unfortunately  could 
not  go  ashore,  as  the  stop  was  ordered  cut  out  by  the  ship 
owners,  owing  to  our  having  been  delayed  on  the  voyage  and 
the  ship  had  a  specified  date  in  which  to  get  to  Genoa, 
Italy. 

The  great  European  war  found  me  at  its  opening  in 
1914  on  the  Italian-Swiss  frontier,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulties  that  I  got  to  England,  through  France,  I 
was  told  ours  was  the  last  train  to  pass  through  Albert  and 
Arras  before  the  Germans  overran  those  places. 

Both  these  spoons  reproduced  here  are  much  reduced 
in  size.  The  small  one  is  a  mustard  spoon  and  the  other 
is  81/2  inches  in  length  and  both  are  heavy  silver.  They 
were  given  to  me  by  my  mother  who  told  me  they  belonged 
to  the  set  used  by  her  father.  Captain  Forbes,  when  sta- 
tioned at  Gibraltar. 
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The  large  one  was  engraved  simply,  "64th  Regt.,"  and 
I  had  the  name  "Capt.  A.  V.  S.  Forbes"  engraved  on  the 
handle  and  the  word  "Gibraltar,  1818,"  and  in  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon  had  engraved  the  words,  "Father  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Keating,  born  at  Gibraltar,  1819;  died  at  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, December,  1902."  My  mother  actually  died  at 
Los  Angeles  but  I  used  the  word  El  Toro  because  that  was 
her  place  of  residence  and  the  interment  took  place  there. 
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The  mustard  spoon  has  upon  it  the  letter  "F"  and  above 
that  the  scroll  and  motto,  "Solus  inter  Plurimos,"  with  a 
gloved  hand  holding  a  dagger  the  blade  of  which  impales  a 
boar's  head. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Keane  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
who  before  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Keane  was  Louisa 
Forbes  sister  of  my  mother,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keating,  for  two 
gold  buttons  here  reproduced,  taken  from  the  dress  uniform 
of  Captain  A.  V.  S.  Forbes,  her  father,  that  he  used  to 
wear  in  Gibraltar  in  1819. 


The  buttons  will  be  found  in  my  iron  box  in  my  office. 

I  remember  my  grandmother  well.  She  was  strikingly 
handsome.  She  died  at  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  some  time  after 
1870,  for  I  left  that  country  in  that  year  and  she  was  still 
alive  then.  Many  times  have  I  collected  her  pension  for  her 
from  the  British  Pension  Office  maintained  at  Halifax. 

The  children  of  Captain  Forbes  and  Susan  Gloriana 
Davoue,  his  wife,  according  to  my  mother's  recollection  in 
1899,  were: 

Frank  Forbes,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  died  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Susan  Forbes — Since  my  mother's  death  I  have  found  in 
Captain  Forbes'  diary,  record  of  Susan's  birth  at  Long  Room 
Barracks,  June  17,  1817,  at  Stonehouse,  England,  and  her 
baptism  at  Stonehouse  Church,  Plymouth,  and  reference  to 
her  as  late  as  October  26,  1821.  After  that  I  have  no 
record.  My  assumption  is  that  she  died  at  a  tender  age 
in  Gibraltar,  and  that  my  mother  (born  February  25,  1819), 
had  forgotten  all  about  it  for  she  never  mentioned  Susan  as 
one  of  the  children. 

Charlotte  Forbes,  born  at  Devonshire,  England.  A  resi- 
dent of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia  in  1899,  married  to  John 
Freeman, 
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Eliza  Walford  Forbes,  my  mother,  born  at  Gibraltar, 
February  25,  1819. 

Doctor  James  Frazer  Forbes,  born  at  Gibraltar,  member 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Canada,  died  at  Liverpool,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Louisa  Forbes,  born  at  Gibraltar,  July  18,  1822,  married 
Dr.  C.  C.  Keene,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  and  died  since  1899  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Dr.  Alister  Forbes,  located  at  Colima,  Mexico,  and  mar- 
ried a  Mexican  lady  there.  I  had  a  letter  from  his  son, 
Alister,  from  Colima  in  1888.  His  English  writing  was 
quite  imperfect. 

I  would  give  much  for  a  photograph  of  my  mother  taken 
in  early  life  for  she  must  have  been  a  beauty  but  photog- 
raphy was  not  invented  then. 

The  encyclopaedia  tells  us  that  ''practical  photography 
was  not  reached  until  1839"  and  that  it  "remained  for  Scott 
Archer  of  London  in  1851  to  give  to  photography  practical 
form  and  some  years  passed  before  it  became  commercially 
useful." 

I  never  thought  to  ask  my  mother  where  her  second 
name  "Walford"  came  from.  I  think  it  was  as  a  compli- 
ment to  some  of  the  friends  of  her  parents  when  they  were 
living  at  Gibraltar.  Such  was  an  English  custom  within 
my  recollection. 


KEATING  CREST.  FORBES  CREST. 

The  encyclopaedias  tell  us  that  the  Crest  was  a  part  of 
the  Coat  of  Arms  born  outside  of  and  above  the  escutcheon, 
or  used  separately  with  the  motto  of  the  family  or  clan,  and 
that  the  crest  is  considered  a  greater  criterion  of  nobility 
than  the  coat  of  arms  generally. 
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Wild  boars  abounded  in  England  up  to  the  time  of  Henry 
II  (1154-1188)  when  they  seemed  to  disappear  for  a  time; 
appearing  again  in  large  numbers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
(1625  to  1649).  Their  tusks  were  sometimes  as  long  as 
twelve  inches. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  in  Europe  is  supposed  to 
have  been  between  1214  and  1294.  Its  common  use  dates 
from  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  contemporaneously  with 
its  common  use  in  warfare,  the  wild  boar  disappeared. 

The  Keating  Crest  was  given  to  me  by  my  father,  and 
the  Forbes  Crest  by  my  mother.  The  Keating  motto,  "Provi- 
dentia  Divina,"  seems  to  establish  the  condition  that  the  one 
of  our  forbears  who  adopted  for  his  crest  the  wild  boar 
must  have  had  some  sort  of  an  entertainment  with  a  wild 
boar  in  which  he  came  out  victor ;  and  it  also  seems  to  show 
that  he  enjoyed  a  religious  mind  and  took  little  credit  to 
himself,  but  gave  that  to  Divine  Providence. 

The  Latin  inscription  on  the  Forbes  crest  means  "Alone 
among  many."  Whether  it  means  that  he  got  out  alone 
among  many  wild  bears  and  conquered  or  whether  it  has 
some  other  significance,  I  do  not  know.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  this  crest  the  wild  boar's  head  is  impaled  by  a 
dagger  held  in  a  gloved  hand. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  ascertain  why  the  boar's  head  is  made  to  appear 
harnessed  in  the  Forbes  Genealogical  Chart  appearing  else- 
where in  this  book. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  bound  volumn  or  portfolio  of  six 
handsomely  executed  paintings,  all  gems,  representing  the 
coffee  plant  and  the  wild  sweet  pea  and  other  tropical 
flora  of  the  West  Indies,  painted  by  Georgina  Forbes,  wife 
of  Captain  Brunker  of  His  Majesty's  15th  Regiment,  when 
stationed  at  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  later  General  Brunker, 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  China. 

These  paintings  were  presented  to  C.  A.  Keating  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keating,  at  El 
Toro,  California,  about  1900,  with  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion, and  were  (1909)  bound  in  book  form  by  C.  A.  Keating 
in  order  to  preserve  them,  on  account  of  their  great  merit. 
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This  lady  was  one  of  the  sisters  of  Captain  A.  V.  S. 
Forbes,  and  was  born  at  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies,  and  married 
Captain  Brunker  and  of  her  I  have  been  unable  to  gather 
any  information  since  the  date  of  the  paintings. 

My  mother's  recollection  was  that  these  paintings  were 
made  about  1857  or  before.  In  figuring  the  matter  out, 
I  find  that  Georgina  Forbes  in  1857  was  probably  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age;  and  some  of  the  paintings  bear- 
ing the  word  "Jamaica"  evidently  in  her  writing,  would 
confirm  the  statement  that  they  were  painted  after  her 
marriage  to  Captain  Brunker;  that  they  were  executed  at 
Jamaica,  and  that  1857  is  about  the  correct  date. 

— "To  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his." 

— Byron. 

Some  time  after  having  had  the  paintings  bound  I 
found  in  the  papers  sent  me  by  my  Aunt  Louisa  the  fol- 
lowing obituary  notice  and  it  confirmed  the  information 
given  me  by  my  mother  in  about  1900  that  Captain  Brunker 
was  promoted  to  Governor  of  Hong  Kong: 

"J.  R.  BRUNKER, 

DIED  24  MARCH,  1869" 

Commanding  H.  M.'s  Forces  in  China  and  Japan 

Lieut.  Governor  of  Hong  Kong 

Followed  with  three  verses  of  poetry,  concluding  with 
the  words: 

"A  warrior  is  dead" 
"A  gentleman  is  dead" 
"A  Christian  is  dead" 

Copied  from  the  "China  Magazine,"  April,  1869. 
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This  is  a  small  reproduction  of  the  Genealogical  Chart 
of  the  Forbes  family.  The  original  measures  23x24  inches. 
It  is  on  parchment.  It  is  pen  work  except  the  colors, 
which  are  blue,  yellow,  gold,  green,  red,  pink  and  black  and 
the  colors  are  as  bright  almost  as  though  they  were  freshly 
painted.  The  pen  and  ink  names  in  the  different  escutch- 
eons are  all  in  Latin  and  a  little  faded,  as  are  also  the  cer- 
tificates at  the  bottom. 
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The  genealogical  chart  came  to  me  from  my  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  A.  V.  S.  Forbes. 

It  came  to  my  mother  from  Frank  Forbes,  the  eldest  of 
my  mother's  brothers,  then  living  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
while  my  mother  was  living  at  El  Toro,  Cahfornia,  and  my 
mother  sent  the  same  to  me  to  Dallas,  Texas,  in  the  original 
tin  tube  in  which  it  cam^e  from  England. 

Through  four  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it  were  two  silk 
cords  crossed  with  a  large  Seal  of  some  composition  material 
with  a  Latin  inscription  on  the  seal.  The  rolling  and  un- 
rolling of  the  Chart  had  so  chipped  and  broken  the  seal  that 
when  I  had  the  chart  framed  in  1899  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  remnant  of  the  seal  and  the  cords. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  names  readable  in  this 
book  I  have  caused  a  drawing  to  be  made  using  heavy 
black  letters  for  the  names  in  the  escutcheons  and  also 
caused  an  electrotype  to  be  made  from  the  drawing  in  order 
to  insert  a  readable  copy  of  the  chart  in  this  book  and  same 
will  be  found  as  an  insert. 

I  find  that  Captain  Anthony  Van  Crosen  Somersall 
Forbes,  father  of  the  aforesaid  Frank  Forbes  and  of  Eliza 
Walford  Forbes  (Mrs.  Keating,  my  mother)  could  not  have 
been  the  one  who  procured  this  chart  from  England  for 
the  reason  that  said  A.  V.  S.  Forbes  was  born  at  St.  Kitts, 
West  Indies  in  1792,  and  the  chart  is  certified  to  by  Lord 
Carmarthen  six  years  before  his  birth. 

His  father,  Francis  Jones  Forbes,  who  married  Mrs.  Van 
Crosen,  of  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  W.  I.,  and  was  Col- 
lector of  H.  M.  Customs  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  as  late  as 
1838,  may  or  may  not  have  procured  it. 

His  father,  Anthony  George  Forbes,  physician  to  the 
forces  at  St.  Kitts,  W.  I.,  also  may  or  may  not  have  had  the 
records  in  England  transcribed  and  forwarded  to  him. 

His  father,  William  Forbes,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  St.  Kitts,  also  may  or  may  not  have 
procured  it. 

His  father,  William  Forbes,  of  Bermuda,  also  may  or 
may  not  have  been  responsible  for  it. 
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His  father,  George  Forbes,  son  of  Lachlan,  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  one  who  had  the  records  transcribed  from 
the  archives  in  England,  for  he  was  the  first  of  the  family 
to  leave  Scotland  and  cross  the  Atlantic,  which  the  records 
of  the  family  show  he  did  about  1746,  or  just  forty  years 
before  the  chart  was  made. 

The  year  174(5  was  during  the  reign  of  George  II  (1727 
to  1760). 

It  was  on  April  16,  1746,  that  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
the  young  Pretender,  was  so  woefully  defeated  and  killed 
at  Culloden,  forever  ending  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  the  British  Crown. 

My  mother,  in  her  "Recollections,"  says  the  Forbes  from 
which  her  father  sprang,  followed  the  fortunes  of  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,  the  Highlanders'  pet  name  for  him.  I  have 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Bermuda  Forbes  was  at 
Culloden  and  had  to  flee  the  country,  and  that  that  is  why 
we  find  him  in  Bermuda  in  1746.  He  probably  took  the 
chart  with  him  or  had  it  follow  him  as  a  kind  of  letter  of 
credit — establishing  his  identity  in  his  new  home.  Culloden 
was  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Inverness. 

Inverness  is  the  place  where  Mr.  Matthew  Lumsden  of 
Tillekerne  had  the  book  containing  the  "Geneaology  of  the 
Family  of  the  Forbes"  published  in  1580  and  1819  here- 
in referred  to. 

Lord  Carmarthen's  signature  on  the  chart  is  dated  1786, 
which  was  the  year  before  the  framing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  Washington  was  elected  its  first 
President  in  1789. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  book  in  order  to  present  the 
Forbes  Geneaological  Chart  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
have  a  pen  drawing  of  same  made  and  by  the  photo-engrav- 
ing process  reduce  it  from  23x24  to  a  size  to  accommo- 
date its  reproduction  in  this  book  as  an  insert.  I  had  the 
names  enlarged  and  printed  instead  of  pen  work  in  order 
to  make  them  readable. 
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The  names  and  places  show  the  different  families  who 
inter-married  from  the  time  the  Heraldry  records  com- 
menced, down  to  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 

Benjamin  Forbes  Elizabeth  Filia 

St.  Ludovice  Guilielimi  Sterling 

Ordinis  Rcgalis  ^°  de  Ingleston 

Et  Militas  Miles  Armigeria 

The  Encyclopaedias  tell  that  Heraldry  long  antedates 
the  time  of  Henry  the  HI  of  England  but  that  it  cannot 
be  traced  to  a  system  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  HI 
(1216  to  1272)  and  it  is  further  stated  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  means  that  until  the  time  of 
Henry  HI  there  was  no  proper  officer  for  the  registration 
of  the  Coats  of  Arms  and  the  insignia  of  the  different  fami- 
lies. Just  like  there  was  a  time  in  Texas  when  there  was 
no  office  for  the  registration  of  a  cattle  brand. 

The  escutcheon  in  Heraldry  is  the  surface  on  vvhich  is 
charged  a  person's  armorial  bearings  other  than  the  crest 
and  this  chart  shows  the  escutcheon  and  not  the  crest. 

Whitehall,  where  it  was  signed,  is  one  of  the  Adminis- 
tration buildings  in  the  west  end  of  London;  close  by  is 
Downing  Street  where  are  other  of  the  Administration 
buildings. 

King  at  Arms  was  the  title  of  three  officials  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Empire  who  with  their  deputies  took  cog- 
nizance of  marriages  and  births  of  such  as  were  entitled  to 
the  use  of  armorial  bearings  and  who  were  the  keepers  of 
the  records. 

In  these  days  not  everybody  could  write  and  I  expect 
such  records  were  as  carefully  guarded  as  were  the  records 
of  the  various  cow  brands  in  Texas  in  the  balmy  days  of 
cow  stealing  when  I  first  came  to  Texas  in  1875. 
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Mrs.  James  Fraser  Forbes,  of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia, 
widow  of  Dr.  Forbes,  who  was  a  brother  of  Eliza  Forbes, 
wife  of  W.  H.  Keating,  my  mother,  sent  me  a  book  in  1896, 
the  title  page  of  which  is  here  reproduced : 

GENEALOGY 

of  the 

FAMILY  OF  THE  FORBES 

from  the  account  of 

Mr.  Matthew  Lumsden  of  Tulliekerne 

written  in  1580 

Sed  genue,  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  femimus  ipsi,  vix 

ea  nostra  voco 

Inverness 

1819 

Reprinted  by  John  Noble,  1885 

And  the  next  page  contained  the  following  inscription : 

To  The 

Right  Honorable 

LORD  OCHONCHAR,  LORD  FORBES 

Lieutenant  of  His  Majesty's  Forces  and  Colonel  of  the 

21st  Regiment  of  Foot 

The  North  British  Fusileers 

and  to  the 

Nobility  and  Gentry 

Descended  from  the  Noble  House  of  Forbes 

This  small  volume 

Non  ut  familas  no  meni  consulet  nam  tali  auxillio  minima 

eget 
Is  respectfully  inscribed  by  the  Editor. 
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Mrs.  Forbes  required  that  I  return  the  book  to  her, 
which  I  did.  The  reproduction  of  the  title  page  is  of  in- 
terest because  the  book  was  written  at  Inverness  in  1819, 
using  the  write  up  of  Mr.  Matthew  Lumsden  of  Tulliekerne, 
prepared  in  1580. 

Inverness  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  Culloden, 
where  Bonnie  Prince  Charles  was  defeated  in  1746.  The 
book  was  reprinted  again  by  John  Noble  of  Inverness  in 
1885  and  it  was  that  issue  that  Mrs.  Forbes  sent  me. 

That  book,  and  the  names  in  the  Genealogical  Chart,  ap- 
pearing in  same  book,  and  other  information,  establishes 
that  the  Forbes  family,  from  which  my  mother  sprang,  were 
the  Highlander  Forbes  as  distinguished  from  other  Forbes 
famihes  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

This  work  traces  the  Forbes  family  back  to  the  year 
1513  and  to  1371  and  1272,  and  recites  that  Martin's  Genea- 
ological  Collections,  Vol.  2,  page  17,  says  that  one,  Salva- 
thius  Forbes,  married  Moravilla,  daughter  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  King  of  Scotland,  about  870  and  that  all  the  Forbes 
in  Scotland  descended  from  him. 

From  my  Aunt  Louisa,  sister  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keating, 
my  mother  (Aunt  Louisa  being  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Keene 
of  Bermuda),  I  received  some  papers  and  keepsakes  about 
1899  or  1900,  and  among  them  was  a  papar  signed  A.  V.  S. 
Forbes,  her  father,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"Your  grandfather  is  collector  of  customs  at 
Port  Antonio. 

Your  uncle  Augustus,  at  Green  Island,  Lucea. 

Your  great  aunt,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Forbes,  did 
live  in  14  Upper  Baker  Street.  Sir  Charles,  or  Mr. 
Michie  Forbes  of  3  and  9  Fitzroy  Square,  can  tell. 

Lady  Clarendon  lives  No.  14  North  Audley 
Street,  London. 

My  cousins  are  in  various  parts  of  England. 
Mary  married  Dr.  Hodgson,  Dean  of  Carlisle  and 
formerly  chaplain-general  to  the  army. 

At  Point  Pitrie,  Guadaloupe  are  the  Van 
Crosens. 
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At  Martinique  (St.  Pierre),  are  your  relations 
the  Curriers  and  Jacquiers. 
At  Santa  Cruz  the  Hiehgers, 

Your  great  uncle,  Col.  Wm.  S.  Forbes,  late  of 
89th,  has  sold  out  and  lives  somewhere  in  Europe. 

Your  uncle  Sutherland,  late  of  91st  Regiment, 
ditto. 

In  New  South  Wales,  Francis  Forbes,  the  Chief 
Justice,  is  my  father's  first  cousin. 

(Signed)     A.  V.  S.  FORBES." 

Captain  A.  V.  S.  Forbes  having  been  born  in  1792,  was 
46  years  old  when  he  died  in  1838.  This  paper,  therefore, 
was  written  by  him  in  1838  or  before  and  was  no  doubt 
intended  for  and  handed  to  one  of  his  children,  and  is  of 
interest  because  it  was  intended  to  point  out  where  the 
relatives  of  the  Forbes  were  located. 

In  the  same  collection  of  papers  from  my  Aunt  Louisa, 
whom  I  remember  quite  well,  I  found  an  original  letter  writ- 
ten and  signed  by  F.  J.  Forbes,  father  of  the  said  Aunt 
Louisa,  dated  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  March  12,  1838,  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  Anthony,  briefly  stating  that  he  had  just 
received  the  following  notice : 

"Killed  in  action  on  the  12th  of  June,  last  year, 
at  DapDolee,  Lieutenant  Horatio  Forbes,  13th  West 
Ind." 

This  shows  that  England  had  called  on  her  West  Indian 
possessions  to  raise  regiments  in  the  West  Indies  to  help 
her  in  her  war  in  the  East  Indies  and  it  also  shows  that  it 
took  nine  months  to  convey  the  information  from  Dapoolee, 
India,  to  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies  and  one  has  to  guess 
how  much  time  it  took  for  this  letter  to  get  to  Annapolis 
Royal  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia  where  Captain 
Forbes  was  serving  with  his  regiment. 

Sailing  ships  were  the  only  means  of  communication 
then. 

Captain  Forbes'  original  diary,  in  my  possession,  shows 
that  after  Waterloo  the  army  returned  to  England  and  that 
on  October  26,  1815,  the  transport  "Lady  Jane"  on  which 
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he  was  a  passenger,  was  wrecked  off  Ramsgate,  and  that  he 
was  rescued  by  the  ship  "Triton";  that  he  suffered  an  in- 
jury to  one  of  his  eyes  from  that  wreck  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  his  left  eye  on  January  31,  1816.  His  diary 
shows  that  the  loss  of  his  eye  did  not  disqualify  him  for 
army  duties,  for  it  was  after  that  affliction  that  he  took 
command  of  St.  Nichols  Island  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  and  a 
still  later  date,  when  he  took  command  at  Catalan  Bay — 
part  of  the  Gibraltar  fortifications. 

Frank  Forbes,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keating's  brother,  who  lived 
at  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  died  there  August  2,  1899,  gave 
to  my  brother,  Edward  H,  Keating,  then  living  at  Toronto, 
a  memoranda  written  by  Captain  Anthony  Van  Crosen 
Somersall  Forbes  and  signed  by  him.  My  brother,  Edward 
H.  Keating,  passed  this  memoranda  over  to  me  at  Toronto 
on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1909. 

The  Memoranda  was  written  as  instructions  and  advice 
to  his  son,  Frank  Forbes,  who  was  then  evidently  away 
from  home  or  about  to  leave  home. 

The  memoranda  bears  no  date  and  reads  as  follows : 

BARBADOES 

Call  on  the  Governor,  if  you  have  time,  and  pay 
your  respects  as  the  son  of  an  old  officer.  By 
"General  Orders"  kept  at  Barbadoes,  under  date 
30th  March,  1813,  I  was  appointed  extra  A.  D.  C. 
to  H.  E.  Sir  Geo.  Beckwith,  and  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1813,  I  was  named  to  draw  rations  as  A.  D.  C. 

Referring  to  Gen'l  Orders,  I  was  apptd.  A.  D. 
C.  to  Major  Gen'l  W.  P.  Clay,  commanding  at  An- 
tigua, 24th  October,  1811. 

At  St.  Kitts  call  on  Col.  Nixon,  the  Governor, 
whom  I  knew  in  Gibraltar  when  commanding  4th 
W.  I.  Regt. 

See  Piquenet,  Smith's  partner. 

AT  NEIMS 
Major  Wolfe. 
Mr.  Maynard. 
Chief  Justice  Webb. 
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ENGLAND 

My  first  cousins  are: 

Mrs.  Clarke,  wife  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Haslingfield^ 
near  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Hodgson,  wife  of  Revd.  Geo.  Hodgson, 
near  Birmingham. 

Another  cousin,  Hannah  Stephen,  married  a  Mr. 
Atkinson  of  Yorkshire,  I  believe. 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Forbes,  and  cousin,  of 
Upper  Baker  Street,  London.  Their  exact  direc- 
tion may  be  had  from  Sir  Chas.  Forbes,  No.  9  Fitz- 
roy  Square. 

Col.  Sutherland's  direction  may  be  had  at 
Messrs.  Hopkinson  &  Co.,  Regents  Street,  No.  3, 
London. 

My  friend  Incena's  address  is  No.  4,  Garden 
Court-Temple,  London. 

Gen'l  Pinson  Bonham's  is  at  Wallscoast,  Essex. 

Address  of  Gen'l  Sir  Edward  Barnes'  and  Sir 
James  Kempt's  may  be  had  anywhere  and  Gen'l 
Benj.  Forbes'. 

Memo.     Try  and  get  an  introduction  to  them. 

Lady  Clarendon  lives  at  No.  4  North  Audley 
Street. 

Mrs.  Isbell  at  "Road,"  near  Bath. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thompson,  Rt.  Artillery,  Durham. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Brookbank,  Cadagan  Place,  Chelsea,. 
London. 

Mrs.  Waldegrane  Pelham  Clay,  Southwell,  Not- 
tingham, 

Never  keep  wet  clothes  on  one  moment  longer 
than  you  can  possibly  help  it,  and  then  keep  the 
stomach  warm  by  a  glass  of  generous  wine,  if  to  be 
had — or  brandy.  Avoid  spirits  of  all  kinds,  even 
Duke — and  more  particularly  Punch  as  bilious, 
and  when  taking  wine  at  a  friend's  table.  Claret  is 
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preferable  as  less  heating.  Free  of  wet  and  intem- 
perance, health  is  secured  as  well  in  the  West 
Indies  as  elsewhere.  Whatever  climate  we  go  in, 
we  must  pay  some  tribute  to  it  in  one  shape  or 
another.  We  are  on  earth,  and  not  yet  in  Heaven 
— and  much  depends  upon  ourselves  as  regards 
health — All,  as  regards  an  Hereafter. 
Your  affectionate  father, 

(Signed)     A.  V.  S.  FORBES. 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  Captain  Forbes  prior  to 
1838,  for  he  died  in  that  year  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
then  holding  the  office  of  Collector  of  Her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms there.  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the  throne  June 
20,  1837. 

It  can  with  seeming  certainty  be  stated  that  those  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  carrying  the  name  of  Forbes,  did 
not  spring  from  Francis  Jones  Forbes,  the  father  of  Captain 
Anthony  Van  Crosen  Somersall  Forbes,  for  none  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Francis  Jones  Forbes  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  none  of  the  children  of  Captain  Anthony  Van  Crosen 
Somersall  Forbes  came  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
coming  of  my  mother,  with  my  father,  W.  H.  Keating,  in 
1887.  If  therefore,  there  is  any  relationship  with  those 
who  bear  the  name  Forbes  in  the  United  States,  it  dates 
back  to  Francis  Jones  Forbes  and  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  him  nor  his  son,  A.  V.  S.  Forbes,  who  was 
father  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keating,  my  mother. 

Envelopes,  prior  to  1830,  were  unknown,  and  they 
were  not  generally  adopted  till  1850.  All  the  old  letters 
that  I  have  in  my  possession  are  on  a  double  sheet,  so 
folded  as  to  tuck  one  portion  in  and  thus  the  paper  forms 
its  own  envelope. 

In  my  employment  with  Mr.  Mott  in  Halifax,  N.  S., 
prior  to  1870,  letters  of  this  character  forming  their  own 
envelopes,  frequently  came  to  him  from  the  West  Indies; 
they  were  invariably  sealed  with  red  sealing  wax. 

The  encyclopaedias  tell  us  that  envelopes  were  at  first 
regarded  with  disfavor,  and  that  it  was  held  to  be  an  affront 
to  use  them,  as  it  suggested  being  sealed  with  the  moisture 
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of  the  tongue ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "waxed  very 
wroth"  over  a  transgression  of  one  of  his  correspondents  in 
this  regard. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
commanded  at  Waterloo,  1815,  and  that  he  died  in  1852. 

Postage  stamps  were  first  used  on  May  6,  1840,  three 
years  after  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 
Before  that  time  all  letters  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  post 
office  and  the  money  paid  for  their  carriage. 

The  first  adhesive  postage  stamps  contained  a  profile 
of  Queen  Victoria's  head.  Their  use  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  seeming  disloyalty  in  blackening  her  face  on 
the  stamp  for  cancellation. 

William  Henry  Keating,  son  of  John  Keating  and  Ann 
Hall,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  England,  September  26, 
1807.  In  1812  his  parents  started  with  him  for  Phila- 
delphia but  learning,  from  a  passing  vessel,  that  war  had 
broken  out  between  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
ship's  course  was  changed  and  they  landed  at  Paramarabo 
and  Surinam,  then  British  Guiana,  in  South  America.  His 
father  died  there  of  yellow  fever  on  the  22d  day  of  October, 
1813.  In  1813  or  1814  he  was  sent  back  to  England  for 
his  education.  His  mother  remained  and  later  married 
Captain  Alexander  Johnston  of  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  at 
Jamaica. 

Later  the  couple  sailed  for  England  and  it  was  there  that 
the  boy  William  first  met  his  stepfather. 

On  November  3,  1819,  Captain  Johnston  and  his  wife  and 
son,  William,  arrived  in  Halifax  on  the  sailing  ship  Royal 
Charlotte. 

In  1828  my  father  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  went  to 
Yarmouth  in  Nova  Scotia  to  practice  law.  And  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Sir  Rupert  George  later  took  a  position  in  the  Pro- 
visional Secretary's  office  at  Halifax.  Was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  and  later,  Master  in  Chancery  Extraordi- 
nary and  American  Consular  Agent. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  KEATING,  BORN  NOTTINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

January  29,  1815,  he  married  Eliza  Walford  Forbes, 
daughter  of  Captain  A.  S.  V.  Forbes.  Diel  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia.    Age  91. 
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In  1839  he  moved  back  to  Halifax,  taking  the  position  of 
Deputy  Provincial  Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  position 
he  resigned  in  1863  on  account  of  failing  health. 

In  1887  removed  to  San  Diego,  California,  and  died  at 
Los  Angeles,  October  21,  1898. 

W.  H.  Keating  had  no  brothers  and  only  one  sister,  who 
was  born  at  Surinam  and  died  at  Halifax  in  1832,  and  all 
of  his  descendants  having  been  accounted  for,  it  can  be 
authoritatively  stated  that  those  persons  not  included  in 
this  record  and  bearing  the  name  of  Keating  in  the  United 
States,  are  of  different  stock  and  are  not  descendants  of 
Captain  John  Keating  who  married  Mary  Wayne  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina  in  1758. 

The  fact  that  my  father's  father,  Capt.  John  Keating, 
was  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  does  not  necessarily  make 
him  an  Irishman  any  more  than  his  Irish  birthplace  did  not 
make  Lord  Kitchener,  recently  lost  at  sea,  an  Irishman. 

My  father  was  exceptionally  well  educated  and  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  no  Irish  characteristics, 
and  used  to  say  that  if  his  predecessors  were  Irish  they 
were  of  too  ancient  an  origin  to  be  traced  back  to  Ireland. 
All  of  the  facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  show  that 
he  was  strictly  an  Englishman. 

Among  the  papers  turned  over  to  me  by  my  father  is  a 
certificate  on  parchment  as  follows: 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia  \  To  His  Majesty's  Supreme  Court 
Here  appears  the  /  of  Indenture  of  the  Province  of 
great  seal  of  (     Nova    Scotia    in    the    terms    of 

Nova  Scotia.  )      Michaelmas  in  the  ninth  year  of 

the   reign   of   King   George   the 
Fourth,  A.  D.  1828. 

These  are  to  certify  unto  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
William  Henry  Keating  of  Halifax  in  the  County  of  Hali- 
fax, Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Esquire,  was  on  the  28th 
day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1828,  duly  admitted 
and  enrolled  an  Attorney  of  His  Majesty's  Supreme  Court 
of  Indenture  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  having 
on  that  day  in  open  Court  first  taken  the  Oath  of  Alleg- 
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iance,  Supremacj^  and  Abjurgation  and  made  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  declaration  against  Popery  and  having  also 
taken  the  Oath  of  an  Attorney. 

Given  under  the  seal  of  the  said  Court,  dated  at  Halifax, 
28th  of  October  in  the  9th  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign 
Annoque  Domini,  1828. 

L.  L.  Bowers. 
Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  act  of  Supremacy  was  an  English  Statute  of  A.  D. 
1534,  proclaiming  that  Henry  the  VHI  was  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  and  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

The  Oath  of  Abjurgation  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  and  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  House  of 
Hanover. 

Michaelmus  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Angelical 
Church  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Sep- 
tember 2r)th,  in  honor  of  the  Archangel  Michael.  The  cele- 
bration appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  5th  Cen- 
tury, and  the  dictionary  tells  us  that  Archangel  is  an  angel 
of  the  highest  order,  a  chief  Angel. 
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MRS.  ELIZA   WALFORD   FORBES 

Born  at  Gibraltar.     Married  W.  H.  Keating.     Died  EI 
Toro,  California.    Age  83. 
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TEXAS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  FAMILY  HISTORY 

]\^y  father  attempted  to  present  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  question  of  acquiring  the  Province  of  Texas  for  a 
penal  colony,  fourteen  years  before  I  was  born. 

Downing  Street, 
Sir:  14  April,  1836. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Keating,  Bar- 
rister of  Yarmouth,  in  the  Province  under  your 
Government,  a  letter  in  which  he  recommends  to 
H.  M.'s  Government  the  purchase  of  the  Province 
of  Texas  on  the  Gulf  of  Blexico. 

Mr.  Keating,  in  his  communication  to  me, 
enters  into  several  details  relative  to  the  natural 
advantages  and  the  present  political  state  of  the 
country,  and  offers  to  procure  and  transmit  to  me 
further  information  on  the  subject. 

I  request  that  you  will  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  Mr.  Keating  that  altho'  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  his  disinterestedness  and  of  his 
zeal  for  the  public  good  in  addressing  me  on  the 
present  occasion,  yet  the  acquisition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas  is  a  question  which  H.  M.  Govern- 
ment must  decline  discussing  with  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant. 

(Signed)      Glenelg. 
To  Gen.  Sir  C.  Campbell,  K.  C.  B., 
&c,  &c,  &c 

I  have  the  original  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy. 
It  was  written  with  a  pen.  Typewriting  was  then  an  un- 
dreamed of  thing.  Downing  Street  is  in  the  west  end  of 
London  and  was  then  as  now  the  place  of  the  Government 
Administration  buildings.  The  curious  thing  about  this 
letter  is  that  it  was  written  by  Lord  Glenelg  just  seven 
days  before  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  occurred  April 
21,  1836,  wherein  General  Sam  Houston  with  783  frontiers- 
men defeated  Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  Mexico,  with 
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more  than  double  that  number  of  the  flower  of  the  Mexican 
Army  and  won  Texas  from  Mexico, 

My  father,  in  handing  me  this  letter  about  1895,  in 
California,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  indignation  he 
felt  that  Lord  Glenelg  should  state  that  he,  my  father, 
wished  to  discuss  the  acquisition  of  Texas  with  the  govern- 
ment. He  stated  to  me  that  the  facts  were,  that  two 
gentlemen  representing  themselves  as  emissaries  on  their 
way  from  Texas  to  England,  were  rescued  from  a  wreck 
off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  upon  learning  that  my 
father  was  acquainted  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  then 
Governor,  told  my  father  of  their  mission  to  England  and 
of  the  loss  of  their  credentials  and  papers,  etc.,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  abandon  the  mission  and  suggested  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  him  state  the  facts  to  Sir  Colin 
and  see  if  he  would  present  it  to  the  Government  in  Eng- 
land. 

My  father  said  that  upon  presenting  the  case  to  Sir 
Colin,  he,  Sir  Colin,  suggested  that  my  father  write  out  the 
facts  and  that  he,  Sir  Colin,  would  forward  them  to  London. 

All  communications  in  those  days  were  by  sailing  vessel 
and  it  is  clear  that  Sir  Colin  forwarded  the  communication 
to  Downing  Street  months  before  April,  1836. 

Sir  Colin  is  the  man  who  was  at  Blaklava  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  rescued  Havelock  at  Lucknow,  etc.,  in  India. 

After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1836,  Texas 
was  a  republic  for  nine  years,  when  it  voluntarily,  in  1845, 
came  into  the  United  States  only  to  go  out  again  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  1861,  and  come  back  again  when  the  war 
was  over. 

In  the  "Recollections  of  Judge  W.  H.  Keating,"  my 
father,  printed  in  1898,  when  he  lived  in  California,  I  find 
the  following  explanation  of  the  name  "Keating."  He 
states  that  the  "Doomsday  Book"  was  among  the  ancient 
records  in  the  Colonial  Building  at  Halifax,  and  that  from 
same  he  learned  that  the  name  "Keating"  was  originally 
spelled  "Cetynge"  or  "Ketynge,"  and  was  of  Welch  origin; 
that  the  family  probably  moved  from  Wales  to  Ireland, 
where  the  name,  no   doubt,  reached  its  present  spelling. 
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He  further  states  that  he  found  there  was  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland  named  Keating,  as  also  a  Geoferry  Keat- 
ing, who  compiled  a  history  of  Ireland.  He  also  states  that 
on  account  of  lapse  of  time  and  the  trouble  it  would  take, 
it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  connect  the  name  with 
the  present  generation. 

"Doomsday  Book"  became  so  called  because  its  decisions 
were  regarded  as  final.  It  was  ordered  by  William  the 
Conqueror  and  completed  in  1086.  The  book  was  long  kept 
under  three  different  locks  in  the  Exchequer  Building. 
(This  was  more  than  300  years  before  the  days  of  printing.) 

In  1783  a  facsimile  edition,  printed  from  the  type  made 
for  the  purpose,  was  issued  by  the  British  Government,  and 
one  of  same  was  sent  to  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  that  book  that  my  father  examined. 

The  year  1783  was  just  three  years  before  the  Genea- 
ological  Chart  of  the  Forbes  family,  appearing  in  this  book, 
was  certified  to  by  Lord  Carmarthen. 

It  was  early  in  1895  that  I  first  heard  from  my  father, 
in  California,  the  history  of  his  parents  and  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Wayne,  and  that  his  father  and 
mother  had  started  for  Philadelphia  to  claim  the  estate, 
etc.,  etc. 

When  I  returned  to  Dallas  I  caused  my  lawyer  to  write 
to  a  law  firm  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  the  reply  in  front  of 
me.    It  reads : 

July  16,  1895. 
In  re  Gabriel  Wayne: 

"No  record  of  the  estate  of  Gabriel  Wayne  or  the  pro- 
bate of  the  will  or  the  granting  of  the  letters  of  administra- 
tion upon  the  estate  of  Gabrael  Wayne  can  be  found.  If  you 
wish  it  I  will  interview  J.  Percy  Keating,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the  Keating  family 
here,  who  are  very  prominent.  But  in  view  of  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  I  suppose  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions would  be  a  complete  bar  to  any  claim  if  any  has  ever 
existed." 

I  did  nothing  further  in  the  matter. 
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Ivy  father  presented  me  with  and  I  have  at  my  home, 
sandwiched  between  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  the  official 
original  signature  of  Queen  Victoria,  written  by  her  hand 
in  1855,  and  attached  to  same  is  the  impression  of  the  great 
seal  of  England. 

I  as  satisfied  it  was  taken  by  my  father  from  some 
government  paper  requiring  the  Queen's  signature,  after 
the  paper  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use. 

After  my  mothers  death  there  came  into  my  possession 
her  silver  backed  hair  brush  engraved  on  the  back  with 
both  the  Keating  and  the  Forbes  crests  and  my  mother's 
monogram  between  and  her  silver  backed  tortoise  shell 
comb. 

There  is  also  in  my  possession  a  large  leather  bound 
folio  with  insertion  stubs  for  gumming  papers  in,  prepared 
under  my  direction  to  take  care  of  old  family  papers  and  it 
contains  many  old  papers  which  I  commenced  to  gather 
before  1890. 

Among  the  books  in  my  library  presented  to  me  by  my 
father  are  Thomas  C.  Haliburton's  History  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Vols.  1  and  2,  the  gift  of  the  author  to  my  father  in  1829. 
Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Vols.  1  and  2,  published  at 
Temple  Gate,  London,  one  of  them  in  1717,  and  the  others 
in  1735. 

I  have  been  asked  where  the  name  "Clonard"  came  from. 
One  of  my  sisters  bears  the  name  Annie  Clonard.  One  of 
my  nieces,  daughter  of  my  brother,  H.  S.  Keating,  bears  the 
name  Clonard  as  a  middle  name  and  my  brother,  Edward 
H.  of  Toronto,  gave  the  name  to  one  of  his  sons  who  was 
unfortunately  killed  in  the  Boer  War  in  Africa. 

My  father  told  me  that  he  had  but  a  dim  recollection  of 
his  father,  who  died  in  1813  at  Surinam,  and  that  he  left 
England  too  young  to  remember  any  of  his  grandfather's 
family  and  only  recollects  that  his  grandfather  had  a  sister 
Ann,  who  married  the  Count  Clonard,  a  French  title,  and 
another  sister  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Major  Norton  of  the 
English  Army. 

In  my  father's  recollections,  as  printed  by  him,  he  states 
the  address  of  Count  and  Countess  Clonard  in  1830  was  64 
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Rue  de  Sevres,  Paris,  and  that  when  he  was  in  Paris  in 
1874  he  tried  to  find  some  trace  of  them  without  success 
and  that  all  knowledge  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  lost 
after  the  revolution  of  1830. 

I  and  my  brother,  John  Lloyd  Keating,  who  was  then  a 
resident  of  England,  but  understood  the  French  language 
well,  were  in  Paris  together  in  1911  and  we  walked  by  64 
Rue  de  Sevres  and  found  it  to  be  at  this  time  a  thickly 
settled  business  district,  but  eighty-one  years  had  passed 
since  1830.  The  year  1830  was  when  Charles  X  was  de- 
throned and  when  Louis  Philippe  became  King. 

As  establishing  that  this  French  Countess  was  not  a 
myth  I  have  in  my  possession  an  original  letter  handed  to 
me  by  my  father,  dated  at  Paris  August  20,  1817,  signed 
Anna  Countess  Clonard, 

It  is  written  on  a  large  double  sheet  of  paper  and  was 
so  folded  as  to  form  its  own  envelope — letter  and  envelope 
all  in  one.  Separate  envelopes  were  then  unknown  and  it 
was  before  the  day  of  postage  stamps.  The  letter  is 
marked  with  a  pen  "Pd,"  meaning  that  the  postage  was 
prepaid.     It  is  addressed: 

To  Mrs.  Ann  Keating 

To  the  care  of  Michie  Crosby 
or  the  Hon.  Charles  Baggs 
Demarary  Island 
Incidentally  I  would  say  Demerara  is  not  an  Island  but 
is  a  port  in  British  Guiana,  part  of  the  main  land  of  South 
America. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  its  date  is  August  20,  1817.  That 
was  two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
1815,  and  Louis  XVIII  was  on  the  throne  from  1817  to  1820. 

My  father  handed  me  the  letter  in  California  and  told 
me  his  mother  had  handed  it  to  him  before  her  death  in 
Springfield,  111.,  1870.  It  acknowledges  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Demerara,  and,  among  other  things,  says : 

"I  will  never  forget  your  attention  to  my  deaj- 
brother,  and  were  it  ever  in  my  power  to  prove  my 
feelings  to  you  or  your  dear  little  ones  whose 
father  I  much  esteemed,  it  would  add  very  much  to 
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my  happiness,  I  am  going  to  London  directly  and 
from  there  to  Ireland  to  bring  back  my  children  to 
France  for  their  education,  where  I  will  have  left 
my  better  half,  his  affairs  not  allowing  him  to 
accompany  me.  Kiss  your  sweet  babies  for  me. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  they  are  well.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  little  William's  address,  I  would 
call  on  him.  Pray  give  it  to  me  in  your  next. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Keating,  and  rest  assured  of 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  yours  most  truly  and 
affectionately. 

(Signed)  Anna  Countess  Clonard.' 
Count  Clonard  begs  a  thousand  friendly  compli- 
ments and  loves  to  you." 

My  Dear  Brother  referred  to,  whom  she  so  much 
esteemed,  was  John  Keating,  who  had  died  at  Paramarabo 
and  the  Mrs.  Keating  addressed  was  his  widow,  formerly 
Ann  Hall.  The  kisses  sent  to  the  sweet  babies  were  for 
William,  my  father,  born  at  Nottingham,  and  for  his  sister, 
born  either  on  ship  board  on  the  way  from  England  or  at 
Paramarabo.  She  died  at  Hahfax,  N.  S.,  in  1832.  The 
address  asked  for  was  that  of  little  William,  my  father,  who 
had  been  sent  to  England  for  his  education  in  1813  or  1814. 

Piracy  was  practiced  as  late  as  1819,  for  I  find  an  act 
was  passed  in  1819  authorizing  public  and  private  ships  to 
seize  pirates  wherever  found.  It  was  not  until  1820  that 
the  United  States  passed  its  Statute  declaring  those  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  pirates. 

I  recall  right  here  that  my  father  stood  over  me  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  commanded  me  to  take  off  the  word 
"Pirate,"  which  I  had  painted  as  the  name  of  a  pet  sled  I 
had  built  for  coasting  on  the  ice  down  the  steep  hill  streets 
of  Halifax  and  while  he  thought  I  was  scratching  the  letter 
off  I  was  really  cutting  them  into  the  wood.  He  dis- 
covered it  when  I  had  cut  out  two  and  part  of  the  third 
letter  and  then  gave  it  up  and  the  letters  continued  that 
way  until  I  got  some  other  toy  and  gave  that  sled  away. 

I  did  not  then  know  his  abhorrence  of  the  word.  Piracy 
and  the  horrors  of  it  must  have  been  a  common  subject  of 
conversation  in  his  early  life. 
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Tn  1902  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  caused  to 
he  procured  in  England  two  large  twin  Memorial  Windows 
and  had  them  placed  in  their  much  beloved  Church,  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Cathedral  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

I  have  photographs  of  these  windows,  but  they  are  too 
dark  to  make  electrotypes  for  the  use  of  this  book. 


I  have  always  thought  that  I  was  not  a  Canadian,  but 
was  a  Nova  Scotian.  I  labored  under  the  impression  that 
Nova  Scotia  had  remained  a  separate  province  of  England 
and  was  no  part  of  Canada  when  I  left  there  in  1870,  but 
upon  looking  the  matter  up  lately  I  find  that  it  became  a 
part  of  Canada  in  1867,  so  they  caught  me. 

My  earliest  recollections  are  of  the  singing  by  the 
people  and  soldiers  and  sailors,  "Cheer  Boys,  Cheer — 
Sabasterpool  is  Taken."  As  history  tells  us  that  Sabaster- 
pool  was  taken  in  1856,  I  therefore  know  I  was  at  the  time 
six  years  old  and  that  the  song  was  in  celebration  of  the 
taking  of  that  fortification  in  the  Crimean  War. 

I  remember  the  streets  of  Halifax  in  my  early  life 
were  lighted  with  gas  lamps  and  that  men  went  around 
with  little  lighters  and  small  ladders  to  light  them  and 
many  times  have  L  heard  the  watchmen  making  their  mid- 
night rounds,  calling  "Twelve  o'clock;  all's  well." 

My  people — father-and  mother— were  among  the  promi- 
nent people  of  Halifax,  attending  the  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Province  who  were  always  titled  persons  sent 
over  from  England. 

I  remember  that  in  the  kitchen  at  our  house  there  was 
a  large  open  fire  place  where  the  cooking  was  done  by  use 
of  a  crane  with  an  arrangement  of  hooks  for  the  cooking 
utensils  and  that  the  baking  was  done  in  a  brick  oven  on  one 
side  of  the  fireplace.  My  recollection  is  permanently  im- 
pressed with  the  removal  of  the  large  crane  and  the  putting 
in  of  a  large  stove  instead. 

Halifax  was  the  strongest  fortification  on  the  North  At- 
lantic coast  and  headquarters  for  the  English  army  and 
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navy  and  it  had  a  population  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  people. 

I  recall  a  mutiny  there  when  I  was  a  little  fellow.  It 
came  about  in  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  24th 
of  May.  The  harbor  was  full  of  ships  and  the  barracks  full 
of  soldiers. 

It  was  customary  in  Queen's  birthday  celebrations, 
among  other  things  to  set  up  a  greasy  pole  and  fix  a 
Sovereign  on  top  of  it.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  were  the 
contestants.  After  several  attempts  a  little  powder  mon- 
key (which  is  the  name  given  aboard  ship  to  the  boys  who 
carry  powder  from  the  magazine  to  the  guns)  by  the  aid 
of  his  knife  reached  the  top  of  the  pole  and  got  the  coin. 
A  commotion  was  raised  and  that  incident  no  doubt, 
added  to  other  jealousies  which  existed  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  service,  reached  its  climax  in  this  mutiny. 

A  large  body  of  the  soldiers  walked  out  of  their  bar- 
racks and  took  possession  of  the  streets.  The  houses  and 
stores  were  ordered  nailed  up  and  barred  and  the  warships 
were  hauled  down  and  anchored  so  as  to  command  the 
streets  from  the  water  front.  Terror  reigned  until  the 
mutiny  was  quieted ;  it  lasted  some  days. 

My  education  was  obtained  in  the  best  private  schools 
and  under  tutors.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  that  time  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  public  school  in  that  country  but  I 
remember  that  they  existed  in  Halifax  about  the  time  I 
had  completed  what  education  I  was  to  get. 

Failure  of  my  health  at  an  early  age  caused  my  parents 
to  send  me  to  a  farm  in  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia.  The  only 
railroad  in  the  province  ran  from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  about 
sixty  miles,  at  which  point  I  took  a  stage  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  a  farm  owned  by  W.  H.  Lyons.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  wife  and  son  and  daughter.  Thej^ 
were  nice  people  and  I  was  nicely  treated  and  comfortably 
taken  care  of. 

I  made  a  hand  on  the  farm  along  with  the  son  who  was 
older  than  I. 
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In  1755,  the  British  after  cutting  the  dykes  to  let  their 
ships  into  the  back  country,  assembled  the  French  settlers 
in  their  churches  and  made  prisoners  of  them,  compelling 
the  people,  men  women  and  children,  to  go  aboard  their 
ships  and  in  their  sight  set  fire  to  their  houses,  barns  and 
feed  stacks  and  carried  the  people  away,  distributing  them 
along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
History  tells  us  that  there  were  about  1,900  so  transported 
from  the  Grand  Pre  and  Gasperaux  valleys  alone  and  that 
the  total  so  transported  from  Nova  Scotia  was  about  18,000 
souls  scattered  from  the  Massachusetts  coast  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  it  is  claimed  this  was  done  under 
orders  of  the  then  Governor  Lawrence  who  was  a  strong 
anti-Catholic  and  without  authority  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Lawrence  died  about  the  time  an  investigation  of 
the  act  was  about  to  take  place. 

It  was  upon  the  expulsion  of  these  peaceful  French 
farmers  that  the  American  poet  Longfellow  founded  his 
Evangeline.  Acadia  was  the  French  name  of  the  country. 
It  is  believed  that  the  term  "Cagens"  used  even  to  this  day 
in  the  New  Orleans  country  originated  as  a  term  of  derision 
as  indicating  the  poverty  stricken  French  peasants  who  had 
been  landed  there.  They  had  been  allowed  to  take  nothing 
with  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  1755  was  the  year  of 
Braddock's  defeat  by  the  French  at  Fort  Duquense  where 
Pittsburg  now  stands  and  that  the  youthful  leader,  Major 
George  Washington,  was  with  Braddock  by  his  request,  and 
witnessed  the  defeat. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  were  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples on  the  uplands  and  hay  on  the  dyke  lands  and  cattle. 

The  plowing  was  done  with  oxen  and  long  beamed 
wooden  mouldboard  plows.  The  word  plow  was  in  those 
days  spelled  plough.  The  steel  plow  was  then  too  new  to  be 
introduced  in  that  country  and  while  the  mowing  machine 
was  known  to  exist,  yet  I  do  not  remember  seeing  one,  and 
we  cut  the  oats  and  wheat  and  hay  with  a  scythe  and 
snatch  and  many  a  day  have  I  put  in  at  it. 
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The  self  rake  reapers  and  the  self-binder  were  produced 
after  I  came  to  the  United  States. 

I  did  and  assisted  in  doing  everything  that  had  to  be 
done  on  the  farm  from  digging  potatoes  day  after  day  to 
threshing  grain  with  a  flail  on  the  barn  floor  and  in  the 
winter  loading  the  wagons  with  potatoes  and  driving  the 
oxen  with  these  loads  of  potatoes  to  the  little  port  of 
Canning  on  the  Basin  of  Minas  where  they  were  dumped 
into  the  hold  of  the  little  schooners  tied  up  there  to  receive 
them  to  be  carried  out  through  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Boston 
and  New  York. 

To  show  the  lasting  impression  of  a  young  mind,  I  re- 
member changing  an  English  one  pound  note  that  my  father 
had  sent  me  to  come  home  at  Christmas  time.  The  man 
who  changed  it  was  distinguished  looking,  well  dressed, 
a  gentleman  and  a  prominent  and  wealthy  merchant.  I 
found  when  I  got  to  Halifax  that  he  had  cheated  me  out 
of  what  was  equivalent  to  one  dollar — I  guess  it  was  because 
I  was  a  boy — by  giving  me  American  quarters  instead  of 
English  shillings  and  he  was  a  religious  man  outwardly. 

Close  to  where  I  lived  dwelt  the  Borden  family,  and  it 
was  there  I  met  the  boy,  Robert  Borden,  now  knighted  and 
Premier  of  Canada. 

I  learned  that  my  father  was  paying  board  for  me  in 
Cornwallis  and  this  I  would  not  stand  for  and  told  the  peo- 
ple I  would  not  come  back  unless  they  consented  that  my 
work  offset  that  charge  and  they  consented. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  was  a  prominent  man  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  Colonel  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Militia,  and 
it  used  to  be  his  delight  to  put  on  his  uniform  and  his  most 
showy  horse  for  the  annual  parade. 

After  two  years  of  farming  I  quit  that  and  went  to  sea. 

My  sailing  was  practically  all  done  on  the  Schooner 
"Bearing."  She  was  a  smart  little  two-master  (three- 
masted  schooners  did  not  come  in  till  later) .  She  was  about 
150  feet  long  and  copper  fastened  and  equipped  with  one 
little  brass  gun  up  forward.  Manned  by  a  captain  and  a 
first,  second  and  third  mate  and  cook  and  crew  of  twelve. 
Everything  was  nice  and  neat  and  her  brass  work  and  deck 
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polished  and  ship  shape  when  in  port,  but  when  on  the  high 
seas,  port  discipHne  was  considerably  relaxed  and  she  could 
hardly  be  told  from  a  well  kept  ordinary  two-masted  fishing 
schooner  on  the  banks. 

My  first  experience,  after  I  went  aboard  with  my  kit 
the  day  before  sailing  while  she  was  at  anchor  in  the 
middle  of  Halifax  harbor,  was  that  I  went  overboard. 
Those  of  the  crew  not  on  shore  leave  were  between  decks. 
I  was  amusing  myself  by  going  up  and  down  the  shrouds, 
which  are  the  rope  ladders  on  each  side  that  brace  the 
masts.  In  some  way  I  managed  to  pitch  overboard.  I 
could  not  swim,  very  few  sailors  could  in  those  days.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  I  escaped  being  pulled  under  by 
the  natural  suction  of  the  ship  and  drowned  and  can  only 
account  for  it :  that  I  must  in  my  fall  have  cleared  the  ship 
by  some  feet.  The  tide  was  running  in  quite  strongly  and 
the  ship  was  at  anchor  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  one 
of  the  ship's  boats  was  fast  at  the  stern  by  its  painter. 
I  was  carried  by  the  tide  astern  and  fouled  this  painter  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reach  and  get  into  the  boat.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  then  to  haul  myself  up  to  the  schooner's  side 
and  get  on  deck  again. 

It  so  happened  that  no  one  had  noticed  my  going  over- 
board, and  the  first  person  I  encountered  after  crawling 
over  the  side  was  the  captain.  He  looked  me  over  with 
evident  surprise  and  gruffly  said,  "Well,  boy,  where  have 
you  been,"  and  with  the  water  dripping  from  me  as  I  stood 
on  deck,  touching  my  forelock  by  way  of  salute,  for  my  cap 
was  gone,  I  answered,  "Overboard,  sir." 

His  order  followed  promptly  to  go  below  and  rig  myself 
out  in  dry  clothing.  Had  that  boat  not  been  trailing  just 
where  it  was  and  had  I  not  fouled  that  painter,  I  never 
would  have  taken  out  any  naturalization  papers  in  Texas. 

Some  of  the  pranks  indulged  in  by  the  sailors  were  in- 
teresting. I  recall  that  a  gale  had  blown  us  away  out  to 
sea  and  it  had  faired  off  and  we  were  heading  back  for  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  sailors  had  dressed  up  as 
Neptune  and  stowed  himself  away  in  the  chains  under  the 
bow.  At  the  signal  from  others  in  the  sport.  Old  Neptune 
tumbled  aboard  over  the  bow  and  took  possession  of  the 
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ship.  Old  Neptune  called  for  one  man,  who  he  claimed  was- 
a  new  one  on  Ihe  ocean,  and  put  him  through  a  lot  of 
horse  play  to  tlie  amusement  of  all  and  when  it  came  my 
turn  I  had  to  submit.  A  bucket  of  grease  and  a  pot  of  red 
paint  had  been  provided  and  I  was  lathered  on  one  side  of 
my  face  with  the  grease  and  on  the  other  side  with  the 
paint  while  the  sailors  held  me  down  and  Neptune  proceeded 
to  shave  me  with  a  piece  of  old  rusty  barrel  hoop,  and  after 
a  lot  more  horse  play  the  old  fellow  declared  me  initiated 
and  qualified  to  sail  the  sea  without  let  or  hindrance  by  any 
person  whatsoever. 

The  captain  laughed  at  the  pranks  and  the  first,  second 
and  third  mates  all  took  a  hand  in  it. 

Among  the  places  visited  was  one  of  historic  interest. 
That  was  Louisburg,  Cape  Brittain,  a  subdivision  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Louisburg  was  the  French  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  before 
Halifax  had  any  existence  and  was  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1710  and  in  the  treaty  that 
followed  it  was  agreed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  French. 

I  well  remember  going  ashore  there  at  the  old  fishing 
village  that  had  sprung  up  and  picking  wild  gooseberries 
under  and  around  the  remains  of  the  old  brick  and  stone 
arches  of  the  old  fortifications.  The  place  was  effectually 
razed  in  accordance  with  the  peace  treaty  provisions,  for 
hardly  one  stone  stood  on  another. 

That  was  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.  England  re- 
ceived Gibraltar  by  the  same  treaty  and  also  the  right  to 
send  African  slaves  to  America. 

Halifax  was  not  founded  until  1749. 

The  duties  of  the  Schooner  Bearing  were  to  patrol  the 
coast  and  guard  against  smugglers  and  other  illegal  acts 
and  to  visit  and  carry  supplies  to  the  inaccessable  and 
offshore  lighthouses  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  up  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  our  most  northerly  point  being  St. 
Paul's  Island,  a  big  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  almost  in  sight  of  New  Foundland. 

The  purpose  of  the  brass  cannon  in  the  bow  (which  we 
called  long  Tom)   was  to  throw  a  shot  into  anything  that 
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might  attempt  to  get  away  from  us  and  to  fire  it  off  as  a 
warning  to  keep  other  ships  from  running  into  us  during  a 
fog. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  captain  to  hunt  safety  in  deep  water 
when  a  storm  was  coming  on  when  he  could  not  easily  make 
safe  anchorage  in  some  close  by  harbor  and  thus  we  weath- 
ered out  many  a  gale  at  sea. 

Sable  Island  was  on  our  regular  run.  This  island  is  a 
quicksand,  something  over  a  hundred  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  about 
a  mile  wide,  tapering  at  each  end  into  sandbars  that  extend 
out  under  water  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  at  each 
ena.  It  was  known  as  a  grave  for  ships.  The  formiation 
is  quicksand  and  there  is  not  a  tree  on  the  island. 

The  island  is  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  up  until 
you  are  right  on  it  in  a  hazy  day  and  the  bars  at  each  end 
are  under  water  and  this  constitutes  their  danger. 

The  ribs  of  old  wrecks  of  all  types  stick  up  out  of  the 
sand  all  around  the  island.  Old  time  war  vessels  and  trans- 
ports, full  rigged  ships,  barks,  brigs,  brigantines  and 
schooners  have  all  gone  ashore  there,  hundreds  of  them,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  schooner  none  ever  got  off  after 
going  aground.  This  schooner  by  a  fortunate  shift  of  the 
wind  was  blown  off  and  floated  as  a  derelict  for  many 
months  all  over  the  North  Atlantic. 

There  was  only  one  lighthouse  on  the  island  when  I  was 
there.  Its  keeper  we  called  the  Governor  and  he  had  four 
assistants  to  keep  the  light  going  and  render  such  help  as 
they  could  in  the  event  of  any  unfortunate  vessel  going 
ashore, 

A  herd  of  small  hardy  horses  and  many  white  pink  eyed 
rabbits  inhabit  the  island.  No  one  knows  how  they  ever 
came  there  and  they  are  supposed  to  originally  have  come 
from  some  vessel  cast  away  there  very  many  years  ago. 

In  sailing  from  the  island,  around  the  bars,  one  can  see 
while  standing  on  the  deck,  every  time  the  sea  drops, 
mounds  of  sand  exposed,  and  under  these  mounds  are  ships 
which  went  ashore  on  the  bars  and  were  sucked  down  by 
the  quicksand,  leaving  these  mounds  as  monuments ;  visible 
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only  when  the  sea  drops  down  in  a  big  wave.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  count  them  on  these  long  bars  on  the  ends  of  the 
island,  but  the  Government  has  a  chart  which  locates  more 
than  one  hundred  known  wrecks.  The  island  is  now  one 
of  the  stations  for  the  Atlantic  cable,  but  when  I  was 
there  the  Atlantic  cable  was  unknown  so  far  as  the  island 
was  concerned,  and  it  was  a  desolate  and  gloomy  spot. 

We  sighted  the  island  soon  after  day  light  one  morning 
and  found  that  there  had  gone  ashore  during  the  night,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bar,  an  enormous  three-masted,  square- 
rigged  steamer.  In  those  days  they  did  not  depend  wholly 
on  steam  in  ocean  travel,  but  had  sails  and  steam  both. 
She  had  all  sails  set  and  was  puffing  smoke,  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  her  steam  and  her  sails  both,  the  wind  being 
off  shore.  We  had  to  go  out  twenty  miles  to  sea  and 
twenty  miles  back  again  to  get  around  the  bar  to  aid  her; 
that  is  how  I  came  to  know  about  the  mounds  of  sand  on  the 
bar.  The  combined  efforts  of  sail  and  steam  failed  to  pull 
her  off,  and  we  took  over  200  people  off  of  that  ship,  and 
had  to  throw  overboard  some  of  the  supplies  out  of  our 
hold  in  order  to  stow  these  unfortunates  away.  We  left 
her  with  her  sails  set,  just  as  we  had  found  her.  The  first 
storm  that  followed  carried  everything  away  and  that  ship 
is  represented  now  by  a  mound  of  sand,  visible  in  the  hollow 
of  the  ocean's  wave  as  wer0"SD  many  others. 

The  ship  was  bound  from  Boston  to  some  port  in  Europe 
and  a  good  per  cent  of  the  rescued  were  women  and  children. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  save  anything  for  there  was  a 
bad  sea  running  and  it  was  difficult  enough  to  get  the 
people  into  our  boats  and  aboard  the  schooner.  The  only 
water  we  carried  was  in  two  casks,  lashed  to  the  deck  and 
one  of  these  casks  had  been  used  up;  there  was  but  httle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  other. 

The  captain  stationed  a  sailor  at  this  water  butt  with 
a  pistol  and  orders  to  kill  any  man  that  attempted  to  get 
water,  that  it  was  for  the  women  and  children  only. 

We  were  fortunate  in  making  land  without  a  calm  in,  I 
think  now,  not  more  than  three  days  and  further  fortunate 
in  not  being  blown  off  by  a  storm,  but  not  until  we  were 
well  inside  the  lighthouse  at  Halifax  with  no  chance  of 
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being  blown  off  shore  did  any  man  get  a  drop  of  water.  The 
guard  at  the  water  butt  was  changed  every  watch  and  when 
we  were  safe  the  captain  passed  along  a  tin  cup  with  the 
order  that  each  man  could  have  "two  fingers"  dealt  out  to 
him. 

The  water  was  the  very  last  of  it  and  it  was  thick,  but 
we  were  al!  mighty  glad  to  get  any  kind  of  water  by  that 
time. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  quite  got  over  that  experience.  I 
know  that  for  as  much  as  twenty  years  I  never  wasted  any 
water  and  it  used  to  distress  me  to  see  any  one  reckless 
with  it. 

For  many  years  I  tried  to  find  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  in  England,  a  picture  which 
fitted  the  schooner  Bearing,  on  which  I  sailed  as  a  boy,  and 
finally,  in  1915,  found  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  an  oil 
painting  which  I  reproduce  in  this  book.  It  presents 
practically  a  duplicate  of  the  Bearing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  water  is  as  I  have  seen  the  ocean  numbers  of  times 
on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  on  George's 
Banks. 

Thirty-seven  years  after  I  left  Halifax  I  went  back  to 
see  my  old  home.  I  found  two  friends.  No  one  else  re- 
membered me,  so  far  as  I  now  know,  but  on  account  of  my 
father  and  mother  having  been  prominent  for  so  long  a 
time  the  name  was  well  known.  My  parents  had  lived  a 
lifetime  there  and  in  the  meantime  the  children  had  gone 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  father  and  mother  had 
moved  to  California.  Many  friends  of  the  family  showed 
me  all  kinds  of  attention  and  courtesies.  It  was  a  steady 
round  of  invitations  to  everything. 

Among  other  things,  I  was  invited  to  go  on  a  little  coast- 
ing steamer  over  a  small  part  of  the  waters  I  used  to  sail 
on.  On  this  little  steamer  we  put  into  the  port  of  Canso, 
and  I  was  astonished  to  find  a  small  city  there,  a  fine  pier, 
a  good  street  running  back  from  it,  with  brick  buildings 
on  a  piece  of  land  where  I  could  not  remember  having  seen 
even  a  building.  We  all  went  ashore  and  went  through  the 
large  fishery  warehouses,  where  fish  is  packed  and  shipped 
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to  all  parts  of  the  world.  My  friends  on  the  boat  hunted  up 
some  people  to  explain  to  me  how  it  was  that  this  was  not 
the  port  of  Canso  that  I  remembered. 

I  was  telling  a  story  of  how  I  remembered  Canso  and 
what  occurred  to  me  there,  when  I  noticed  an  old  man  with 
a  long,  white  beard  sitting  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  paying 
close  attention  to  what  I  was  saying.  The  story  I  told  was 
as  follows : 

That  I  sailed  into  that  port  on  the  schooner  Bearing 
many  years  before ;  that  after  anchoring  and  making  every- 
thing snug,  the  jolly  boat  was  lowered  away  and  all  of  us 
left  the  schooner  except  the  captain  and  the  cook.  We 
made  for  a  long  pier  that  stood  out  under  a  high  bluff. 
Both  the  first,  second  and  third  mate  and  the  crew,  all  of 
whom  I  well  knew  after  making  fast,  left  and  went  over  the 
bluff  and  told  me  they  were  going  to  Canso  and  I  should 
stay  with  the  boat. 

Canso  was  over  the  bluff,  invisible  from  the  pier  or  from 
our  ship  anchorage.  After  waiting  a  long  while  I  decided  I 
would  try  a  sail  on  my  own  account  and  I  cast  off.  The 
peak  of  the  sail  got  a  little  of  the  wind  that  was  deflected  by 
the  bluff  and  in  a  short  time  the  boat  drifted  out  from 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bluff  and  every  foot  of  distance 
added  to  the  way  of  the  boat.  The  rope  holding  the  sail 
had  fouled  and  become  jammed  and  I  could  not  cast  it  off 
but  I  attempted  to  hold  the  boat  by  its  steering  oar  to 
such  a  course  as  would  run  me  ashore  on  a  little  island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  I  heard  shouting  and  saw 
the  men  had  gathered  on  the  bluff  and  were  trying  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  captain  and  cook  aboard  the 
schooner. 

It  so  happened  that  no  boats  were  tied  up  at  the  pier  so 
the  men  could  not  come  after  me.  I  could  see  the  captain 
and  cook  clearing  away  and  lowering  the  captain's  gig  to 
lose  no  time,  and  they  came  after  me. 

A  stern  chase  is  generally  a  long  one  and  so  it  proved 
I  missed  the  island  and  vvas  well  out  on  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  after  sundown  and  rapidly  getting  dark.  They  finally 
overtook  me,  the  cook  steering  and  the  captain  in  the  bow 
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with  the  boat  hook  to  grapple  my  boat  when  they  came  close 
enough. 

When  the  captain  crawled  aboard  I  got  a  cuffing  for 
my  venture.  The  captain  worked  his  gig  back  alone.  The 
cook  and  I  had  a  harder  job  of  it — the  jolly  boat  was 
slower  and  harder  to  handle  and  we  did  not  get  to  the  ship 
till  some  time  in  the  morning. 

I  was  reprimanded  and  the  mates  were  overhauled  by 
the  captain  for  leaving  the  boat  in  my  charge. 

When  I  think  of  it  now  I  wonder  where  I  would  have 
brought  up;  there  was  no  land  between  me  and  Europe. 

There  was  now  no  pier  where  I  remembered  it,  and  no 
sign  of  one  there. 

When  I  got  through  telling  my  story,  the  old  man  with 
the  long  white  beard  asked  what  year  that  was  and  the 
name  of  the  schooner  and  her  captain.  It  was  the  year  I 
was  trying  to  find  out  myself  and  I  did  not  know  but  I  gave 
the  other  information.  The  old  man  said  he  had  lived  there 
always  and  he  did  not  remember  either  the  Bearing  or  its 
skipper  and  if  he  did  not,  then  no  one  else  would  in  Canso, 
but  he  added  you  are  right  about  the  pier  and  the  anchor- 
age, that  is  just  where  she  would  anchor  and  the  long 
p:er  under  the  bluff — now  all  gone — belonged  to  him  and  if 
I  cared  to  go  over  there  I  would  find  a  few  ends  of  the  piling 
sticking  up  above  the  water  and  with  the  v/ind  hauling  off 
the  bluff  as  I  described,  that  is  the  passage  out  to  sea  that 
my  boat  would  have  taken.  Telling  us  further  that  if  we 
cared  to  see  the  old  town  of  Canso  we  should  walk  up  the 
street  to  the  post  office  and  turn  to  the  left  and  go  over  the 
hill  a  few  hundred  feet  and  we  would  be  in  the  old  town. 

Yy  friends  and  I  went  and  we  found  down  in  a  pocket 
the  quaintest  looking  little  old  bunch  of  houses  it  was  ever 
my  fortune  to  see  anywhere.  And  that  was  the  Canso  that 
the  sailors  went  to  and  left  me  with  the  boat  at  the  pier 
more  than  thirty-seven  years  before. 

After  two  summers  at  sea  I  accepted  a  position  in  the 
office  of  John  P.  Mott,  a  first-class  high-toned  A  No.  1 
gentleman.    The  office  was  in  Halifax  on  Bedford  Row  and 
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was  about  10x15  and  the  store  room  for  stock  about 
15x20.  In  the  middle  there  was  a  hatchway  opening  in  the 
floor  to  reach  the  basement  by  a  steep  step  ladder  and  a 
schute  in  the  sidewalk  to  slide  boxes  of  soap  into  the  base- 
ment from  off  the  factory  float. 

Mott  manufactured  soap,  candles,  chocolate,  and  had  a 
large  lime  kiln  and  the  plant  was  across  the  harbor  at  Dart- 
mouth. His  grounds  were  large  and  on  the  water  front  and 
his  handsome  and  well-appointed  residence  on  the  road 
among  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  town. 

We  never  put  the  light  stuff  in  the  basement;  it  was 
always  the  boxes  of  soap.  The  boxes  were  about  24x26 
inches.  I  can,  in  my  mind  recall  about  the  size  of  them, 
and  that  they  were  made  of  heavy  green  wood  and  were 
spiked  with  heavy  nails — top  and  bottom.  These  boxes  con- 
tained green  soap.  I  cannot  recall  the  weight,  but  I  remem- 
ber it  was  all  that  I  could  lift.  And  as  the  stock  on  the 
street  floor  was  used,  it  was  the  duty  of  myself  and  of  an- 
other young  fellow  about  my  age,  to  carry  these  heavy 
boxes  up  this  steep  ladder,  through  the  hatch  way,  from 
the  basement  and  stack  them  up,  ready  for  the  next  order. 
This  young  fellow  and  myself  were  the  only  ones  about 
the  place.  There  was  no  porter  to  do  any  of  the  work;  we 
did  the  sweeping  out  and  the  keeping  of  the  books  and 
everything  there  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Mott  had  his  desk  in  one  corner  of  the  office  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  a  day  on  the  Halifax  side.  He  was 
always  neatly  and  appropriately  dressed  and  was  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

The  old  fashioned  English,  movable  shutters  had  to  be 
put  up  every  night  and  taken  down  every  morning,  and 
that  was  also  the  duty  of  we  two  boys. 

The  stock  carried  in  this  warehouse  was  to  supply  the 
rush  orders  of  the  Halifax  merchants.  Orders  for  large 
quantities  v/ere  brought  over  by  the  factory  floats,  and 
delivered  directly  to  the  customer  or  aboard  ship  if  they 
were  to  go  foreign.  Many  times  have  I  stood  on  the  deck 
and  checked  into  the  hold  of  ships  large  quantities  of  the 
products  of  this  factory  for  abroad.     The  West  Indies,  I 
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remember,  used  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boxes  of  candles 
alone. 

I  am  explaining  in  detail  the  character  of  the  work  that 
I  used  to  do  in  Mr.  Mott's  employ,  because  of  the  wonder- 
ful salary  of  one  sovereign  per  month.  The  sovereign  is 
a  gold  coin.  It  corresponds  with  the  American  $5.00  gold 
piece. 

Mr.  Mott  appeared  to  take  a  liking  to  me.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  cross  the  harbor  and  go  to  the  factory  fre- 
quently to  check  in  schooner  loads  of  lumber  for  boxing 
material  that  came  over  his  pier,  and  attend  to  other  things 
about  the  factory.  When  I  did  this  it  was  always  followed 
by  an  invitation  to  take  my  dinner  with  Mr.  Mott  and  his 
wife.  They  had  no  children.  Comfort,  culture  and  con- 
veniences were  everywhere  visible  about  his  house  and 
grounds.    Frequently  I  was  invited  over  to  Sunday  dinners. 

After  the  first  year  in  his  employ  had  expired,  one  day 
in  the  office  I  told  him  I  wished  to  talk  with  him  about  my 
personal  affairs.  He  said  there  was  no  place  to  talk  in  the 
office,  to  come  over  to  his  house  Sunday.  So  after  church, 
for  my  people  were  strong  Episcopalians,  I  took  my 
boat,  went  across  the  harbor,  made  fast  and  went  to 
dinner  with  him.  After  dinner  he  offered  me  one  of  his 
pipes,  of  which  he  had  a  large  collection,  and  he  told  me  to 
go  ahead  with  what  I  wanted  to  say.  I  told  him  that 
while  my  parents  were  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  me, 
yet  I  had  reached  an  age  when  I  believed  I  ought  to  be 
making  my  own  way.  His  answer  was  that  he  supposed 
I  knew  the  rules  among  the  merchants,  which  were,  that  for 
the  second  year  my  pay  would  be  increased — I  do  not  now 
recall  the  amount — but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it 
was  a  dollar  a  month  additional. 

In  making  these  statements  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on 
Mr.  Mott.  He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
admiration ;  it  was  the  condition  of  the  times  that  he  was 
following,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  remember 
telling  him  that  that  increase  was  not  enough  and  would 
not  take  care  of  me.  His  answer  was  that  many  parents 
of  young  men  had  offered  to  pay  him  a  bonus  to  take  their 
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boys  into  his  office  or  employ  them  in  any  manner,  and  that 
he  would  not  have  to  pay  them  anything. 

I  still  showed  dissatisfaction  and  I  remember  he  used 
the  argument  that  a  rolling  stone  gathered  no  moss.  He 
seldom  laughed,  at  times  he  would  smile,  but  I  recall  that  he 
laughed  loudly  when  I  made  answer  that  a  stationary  stone 
would  not  gather  anything  either  at  that  rate  of  advance 
per  month.  I  remember  that  he  nettled  me  when  he  told 
me  that  if  I  could  better  myself  he  would  not  stand  in  my 
way  and  I  left  his  home  and  went  back  to  my  boat  not  at  all 
pleased. 

On  Monday  when  I  went  back  to  the  office  I  wrote  to  my 
brother,  George,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  George  had  left 
home  when  I  was  a  very  small  fellow,  because  when  I  grew 
up  I  remembered  a  brother  named  George  and  that  he  was 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  Later  on  I  came  to  know 
that  he  was  in  a  place  called  Kansas  City,  but  I  did  not 
have  any  idea  where  that  was,  except  that  it  was  some- 
where in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Eng- 
lish maps  that  I  was  familiar  with  showed  all  the  seaports 
of  the  world  and  showed  the  subdivisions  of  the  different 
countries,  yet  they  did  not  show  the  subdivisions  or  interior 
towns  of  the  United  States.  St.  Louis  might  have  shown  on 
the  maps.     I  am  quite  sure  Chicago  did  not. 

It  took  me  many  years  to  realize  why  this  condition 
existed,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  was  the 
newness  of  the  United  States;  another  reason  may  have 
been  that  England  was  a  maritime  nation,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  still  further  reason  existed,  and  that 
had  back  of  it  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  English 
to  acquaint  the  young  Englishmen  with  anything  in  the 
United  States  beyond  what  was  actually  necessary  for 
them  to  know  in  a  maritime  way,  and  thus  give  as  little 
encouragement  as  possible  to  emigration  from  English  pos- 
sessions. 

Going  back  to  what  I  did:  As  stated,  I  wrote  to  my 
brother,  George,  stating  to  him  that  I  had  decided  to  leave 
Hahf ax  and  that  I  was  going  to  the  United  States ;  that  if 
he  could  put  me  on  to  a  position,  all  right,  but  that  if  he 
could  not,  it  made  no  difference — that  I  was  going. 
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In  due  time  I  received  an  answer  from  him,  stating 
that  his  friend,  Furst,  of  Furst  &  Bradley,  plow  manufac- 
turers of  Chicago,  had  been  in  Kansas  City;  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Furst  about  me,  and  that  he  had  secured  a  posi- 
tion of  correspondent  in  the  office  for  me;  that  I  should 
report  at  Chicago  on  the  first  of  the  next  May,  which  was 
the  first  of  May,  1870.  That  he  had  not  talked  anything 
about  salary — that  I  would  have  to  show  what  I  was 
worth,  and  that  if  I  accepted  the  position  I  was  to  notify 
Furst  &  Bradley  at  once. 

I  had  no  idea  where  Chicago  was — had  never  heard  the 
name  before.  But  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  I  had  written  and  accepted  and  mailed 
the  letter.  When  I  went  home  I  told  my  parents  that  I 
had  written  my  brother  about  a  position  and  told  him  I  was 
going  to  the  United  States,  and  that  he  had  answered  and 
secured  me  a  position,  and  I  was  going.  This  was  the 
first  word  I  had  spoken  to  them  or  anyone  else  that  I  had 
any  intention  of  leaving.  My  parents  took  the  information 
as  the  English  people  generally  do.  They  all  realize  that 
the  young  men  have  to  get  out  sometime;  and,  while  I  am 
quite  sure  they  were  sorry  for  me  to  leave,  yet  they  knew 
it  was  inevitable  and  therefor  bowed  to  it. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  because  May  was  two 
months  off.  The  next  day  I  told  Mr.  Mott  I  had 
a  letter  from  my  brother  about  going  to  the  United  States ; 
that  I  had  accepted  a  position  and  would  have  to  be  in 
Chicago  on  the  first  of  May ;  that  I  wished  to  let  him  know 
so  that  arrangements  could  be  made  to  fill  my  place.  His 
answer  was :  "Come  over  Sunday  and  take  dinner  with  me 
and  we  will  talk  about  it — give  me  the  letter  you  have  from 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  read  it."  I  handed  him 
the  letter  and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  following  Sun- 
day I  took  dinner  with  him  and  his  wife.  I  remember  to 
this  time  that  we  had  nice  roast  beef  and  brown  gravy — a 
regular  English  dinner;  just  we  three.  His  wife  was  a 
very  nice  lady.  After  dinner  we  retired  to  his  smoking 
parlor,  and  went  through  his  collection  of  over  a  hundred 
different  kinds  of  pipes,  and  then  we  engaged  in  our  talk. 

He  pressed  me  that  I  should  not  go — that  I  was  making 
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a  mistake,  and  I  went  through  my  old  argument  that  J 
thought  I  was  old  enough  to  earn  my  own  living.  His 
answer  was,  "Why,  this  letter  does  not  fix  any  salary."  I 
told  him  I  would  take  chances  on  that.  We  talked  perhaps 
an  hour.  Much  to  my  astonishment,  he  offered  to  double 
my  pay  and  then  to  treble  it,  which  made  $15.00  a  month. 
I  remember  that  it  puzzled  me  to  know  how  there  could 
be  an  agreement  among  the  merchants  that  was  inflexible 
before  and  now  he  could  double  and  treble  my  pay.  I 
think  I  was  a  little  mean  because  I  was  rankling  from 
what  he  had  said  to  fAe,  and  I  remembered  saying  to  him: 
"You  told  me  to  better  myself,  and  it  is  now  too  late — I 
have  written  to  the  Chicago  concern  accepting  the  position, 
and  I  have  got  to  go."  I  was  amazed  to  have  him  get  indig- 
nant, and  he  got  up  and  said :  "Well,  go ;  shut  up  the  office 
and  go — close  it  up.  I'll  write  out  there  to  those  people 
and  blast  your  character."  He  was,  of  course,  much  older 
than  myself,  and  I  held  him  in  a  kind  of  awe.  I  answered 
him:  "I  don't  beheve  you  will  do  that,  Mr.  Mott,"  and 
took  my  hat  and  left  the  house. 

Monday  morning  I  was  on  duty  again  at  the  office,  and 
when  he  came  in  he  handed  me  an  open  letter  and  said: 
"Here,  Keating,  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  that  you 
may  find  useful  at  some  time."  It  was  his  way  of  apolo- 
gizing. I  read  the  letter  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  it 
was  the  nicest,  cleanest  letter  that  anyone  could  frame.  I 
never  used  that  letter,  but  I  prized  it  and  regretted  its  loss 
in  the  burning  of  the  first  home  I  ever  owned,  on  the 
corner  of  Pearl  and  San  Jacinto  streets,  in  Dallas,  about 
1881. 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Mott  continued  all  that  could  be 
desired,  until  I  left. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  never  could  understand.  Mr. 
Mott  was  insistent — just  before  I  sailed — that  I  go  to  his 
lawyer's  office  and  there  witness  some  papers  which  con- 
tained his  signature — particularly  charging  me  that  I  must 
not  read  any  portion  of  the  papers,  except  his  signature. 
There  might  or  might  not  have  been  some  significance  in 
this,  for  he  died  the  wealthiest  man  in  Halifax,  and  he  left 
the  major  part  of  his  estate  to  the  young  man  then  man- 
aging his  office. 
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I  remember  that  I  wrote  to  my  brother  George,  in 
Kansas  City,  asking  how  I  could  get  to  Chicago,  and  that 
he  answered  that  my  best  way  was  to  go  to  Boston  and 
there  take  the  B.  &  A.  and  the  L.  S.  &  M.  C,  and  that  those 
letters  were  Greek  to  me — I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  they  meant.  I  had  plenty  of  time,  and  I  wrote  back 
to  him,  asking  what  they  stood  for.  His  answer  was  that 
it  was  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  and  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Central,  made  it  clear. 

I  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1870,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  a  city  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  people.  Some  men  on  the  train  told  me 
the  Revere  House  was  a  good  place  to  stay.  They  must 
have  been  German-Americans,  because  I  found  the  Revere 
House  was  on  what  is  known  as  the  North  Side  of  Chicago, 
and  it  was  entirely  German ;  had  a  large  beer  hall  and 
German  waiter  girls,  and  everybody  in  it  was  German 
except  myself. 

The  next  morning  I  reported  for  duty.  Mr.  Furst  asked 
me  where  I  was  stopping.  I  told  him  and  he  told  me  he 
thought  I  had  better  find  a  boarding-house  near  to  the 
factory,  and  that  I  would  probably  be  more  comfortable 
with  English-speaking  people.  Mr.  Furst  was  a  Prussian. 
He  told  me  I  should  take  that  day  to  locate  myself  and  go 
to  work  the  next  morning. 

The  business  was  large — but  it  was  conducted  econom- 
ically. Mr.  Furst  was  a  hard  worker,  both  at  his  desk  and 
over  his  factory.  Next  to  him  was  the  bookkeeper,  and 
next  was  my  desk  and  next  to  that  was  the  desk  of  the 
shipping  clerk,  and  then  a  young  nephew  of  Mr.  Furst  to 
assist  the  shipping  clerk.  Mr.  Bradley,  the  other  partner, 
did  little  about  the  office. 

I  soon  found  that  my  duties  did  not  keep  me  busy  and 
hunted  around  for  more  work.  At  that  time  the  concern 
did  not  have  a  Bills  Receivable  book.  I  found  past  due 
notes  in  the  safe,  dating  back  to  the  war  times — between 
1861  and  1865,  quite  a  number  of  them;  and  learned  from 
the  bookkeeper  they  had  had  no  attention.  So  I  got  after 
them,  only  to  find  that  some  of  them  had  been  killed  in 
the  war;  others  had  gone  to  different  places,  and  I  traced 
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them  up  and  collected  a  lot  of  them.  Still  I  was  without 
enough  to  do.  I  then  voluntarily  took  over  the  pay  roll. 
Small  money  was  then  all  in  paper,  3,  5,  10,  25,  50  cents  shin 
plasters  they  were  called.  There  were  no  nickels  and  no 
pennies  and  no  attempt  to  make  change  for  anything  under 
5  cents. 

The  business  grew  and  the  making  up  of  this  pay  roll 
consisted  in  my  getting  the  time  books  from  the  different 
foremen  all  over  the  shop,  and  computing  the  time  at  so 
many  bits  per  hour — a  bit  being  12  1/2  cents — and  car- 
rying out  the  totals  and  entering  all  in  the  pay  roll,  and 
then  writing  on  an  envelope  the  name  of  the  man,  the 
hours  worked,  the  rate  per  day  and  the  total  amount  due, 
and  enclosing  the  money  for  each  man  in  his  own  envelope. 
The  pay  roll  averaged  about  $4,000  per  week.  I  would  get 
the  time  books  from  the  different  foremen  Friday  evening 
and  the  pay  roll  had  to  be  ready  Saturday  between  3 :00 
and  4:00.  I  frequently  worked  all  Friday  night  to  get  my 
correspondence  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  give  my  time 
Saturday  morning  entirely  to  the  pay  roll.  And  as  the 
business  grew  I  worked  every  Friday  night  until  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  to  sleep  in  my 
chair  at  my  desk,  with  instructions  to  the  night  watchman 
to  wake  me  at  6  o'clock  so  I  could  go  out,  take  a  bath  and 
get  my  breakfast  and  be  back  at  my  desk  at  the  office 
opening  hour.  Sunday  morning  I  never  missed  the  office, 
in  order  to  get  out  the  mail  that  I  could  not  finish  on  Sat- 
urday, and  there  was  hardly  an  exception  but  what  Mr. 
Furst  came  down  and  was  just  as  busy  at  his  desk.  No 
other  employees  of  the  office  ever  came  around  Sundays. 
My  start  on  a  salary  occurred  in  this  way.  I  had  worked 
for  them  probably  three  months  without  drawing  any 
money,  when  I  had  exhausted  the  little  money  I  had  with 
me.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Furst  and  said:  "Mr.  Furst,  I 
have  got  out  of  money  now,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  my  salary  is  to  be."  He  looked  around  and  said: 
"Well,  how  would  $60.00  a  month  do?"  I  told  him  that 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Furst  that  I 
had  been  drawing  only  $60  a  year  in  Halifax.  My  first  act 
was  to  remit  my  father  $75,  which  he  had  handed  me  to 
help  pay  my  way  to  Chicago.    While  on  the  salary  question, 
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I  should  say  that  my  pay  was  voluntarily  raised  from  time 
to  time  until  it  got  to  $150  a  month,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  very  good  salary. 

After  I  left  I  was  back  in  Chicago  quite  frequently  and 
noticed  that  three  men  were  doing  my  work.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  they  may  have  had  additional 
duties  of  which  I  could  not  know,  but  I  saw  no  sign  of  it. 

The  men  in  the  office  would  ask  and  obtain  during  the 
summer  and  at  Christmas  sometimes  a  week's  vacation. 
After  I  had  been  there  a  year  I  asked,  and  Mr.  Furst  dis- 
couraged it,  saying  that  I  could  not  go  anywhere  and  get 
back  again  soon,  and  that  he  could  not  spare  me,  and  in 
the  winter,  when  I  asked,  he  said  I  v/ould  get  snow-bound, 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  travelers  were 
tearing  out  the  seats  in  the  cars  and  burning  them  and  the 
cushions  in  Minnesota  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death. 
And  so  it  went  on  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when  I  was 
taken  sick,  and  the  doctor  insisted  that  I  get  out  of  Chi- 
cago and  go  to  my  people. 

So  I  drew  my  money  and  cashed  out  my  savings  bank 
account  and  went  to  Halifax.  I  was  sick  all  right.  That 
was  before  the  family  moved  away.  I  found  my  parents 
had  disposed  of  their  North  street  home  and  had  built 
new  on  Spring  Garden  road. 

After  paying  my  doctor  and  one  thing  and  another  I 
had  just  enough  money  to  get  back  to  Boston.  I  did  not 
tell  my  people  I  was  short  of  money,  and  they  did  not  dream 
of  it. 

Arriving  in  Boston,  I  telegraphed  the  Chicago  people 
that  I  was  bound  back  and  to  please  send  $50  by  telegraph. 
I  received  it  with  surprising  promptness,  and  on  reaching 
Chicago  found  I  was  far  from  well  again,  and  did  an 
unusual  thing — called  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  the  office. 
It  was  so  unusual  that  it  attracted  attention,  and  another 
unusual  thing  took  place.  Mr.  Furst  personally  came  to 
meet  and  welcome  me  back.  And  when  I  went  to  work  he 
introduced  the  man  at  my  desk  and  told  me  to  keep  him 
there  as  long  as  I  wanted  him,  and  the  man  was  to  tell  me 
everything  that  transpired  that  I  wanted  to  know  during 
my  absence,  and  when  through  with  him  he   (Mr.  Furst) 
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would  put  him  to  work  somewhere  else.     I  got  through 
with  him  in  one  day. 

When  I  wanted  some  money  to  pay  my  board,  I  went 
to  the  new  bookkeeper,  employed  during  my  absence,  and 
told  him  to  please  give  me  whatever  he  was  authorized  to 
for  the  time  I  was  at  work  without  making  it  necessary 
for  me  to  go  to  the  boss.  He  was  a  Quaker  and  said: 
"Thee  can  have  all  the  money  thee  may  want."  I  told  him 
I  was  not  joking;  that  I  needed  some  money  to  pay  board 
with,  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Mr.  Furst  about  it.  He 
kept  telling  me :  "Thee  can  have  all  thee  may  want,"  until 
he  saw  I  did  not  like  that  sort  of  treatment,  and  then  he 
turned  to  my  account  on  the  ledger  and  told  me  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  to  credit  up  my  salary  of  $150  per  month 
for  the  nine  months  I  had  been  gone.  That  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  the  concern  to  have  done. 

Large  fires  were  frequent  in  Chicago.  The  place  had 
built  up  rapidly  and  lumber  was  cheap,  and  everywhere, 
even  in  the  business  districts,  large  two  and  three-story 
frame  structures  existed. 

I  was  boarding  on  West  Adams  street  the  Sunday  night 
when  the  big  fire  of  October,  1871,  started.  I  had  the 
front  room  and  a  Russian  the  back  room  upstairs.  About 
midnight  the  alarm  sounded,  and  we  could  see  the  fire 
about  seven  or  eight  blocks  away.  I  had  never  been  in 
that  part  of  Chicago.  The  buildings  were  all  one-story  and 
as  close  together  as  it  was  possible  to  put  them.  Looked 
like  the  intention  was  to  get  the  most  income  out  of  the 
land.  Some  of  the  people  kept  cows,  chickens  and  pigs, 
and  draymen  and  hack  owners  and  that  class  lived 
there.  There  was  no  wind  a  block  or  so  away,  but 
at  the  fire  the  wind  was  strong,  and  the  flames  did 
not  rise,  but  lay  flat  and  went  through  those  little 
places  as  soon  as  it  touched  them.  It  had  not  rained 
for  months,  and  everything  was  dry.  We  got  on  the  roof 
of  a  nearby  building  and  saw  planks  carried  all  aflame. 
Saw  one  go  through  the  upstairs  window  of  a  two-story 
mansard-roof  house  not  two  blocks  from  us,  and  the  result 
came  in  a  minute  or  two,  the  whole  top  of  the  house  was 
ablaze,  throwing  out  its  blazing  planks.    We  were  down  at 
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the  engines  and  saw  the  water  give  out  and  the  firemen 
getting  their  hose  away  from  the  fire,  but  still  holding 
the  nozzle  toward  the  flames,  expecting  the  water  to  come 
on  again.  No  one  realized  or  imagined  that  one  of  those 
flaming  planks  had  lit  on  the  roof  of  the  pumping  station, 
away  over  on  the  North  Side,  and  at  a  guess,  I  would  say 
probably  two  miles  away,  and  that  the  roof  had  burned 
and  fallen  in  on  the  pumping  machinery  at  the  only  pump- 
ing station  Chicago  then  had.  The  fire  now  had  its  own 
way.  It  jumped  diagonally  across  the  south  branch  of  the 
river,  swept  the  heart  of  the  city,  then  jumped  the  main 
river  and  swept  the  North  Side,  including  the  wooden 
gravestones  in  the  graveyard  where  Lincoln  Park  now  is. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  fire  was  started  by  Mrs. 
O'Leary's  cow  kicking  over  the  lamp  when  the  owner 
went  into  the  stable,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  truth  there 
were  no  less  than  three  cows  exhibited  in  different  parts  of 
the  West  Side  that  had  escaped,  and  over  these  exhibits 
were  signs  that  they  were  the  "only  genuine,"  admission  10 
cents. 

Neither  the  factory  where  I  was  employed,  nor  the 
place  where  I  boarded  were  in  the  burned  district.  The 
reason  was  that  the  fire  started  on  De  Koven  street,  and 
there  had  been  a  twenty-acre  fire  the  night  before,  and  it 
had  cleaned  so  wide  a  swath  of  ground  that  the  fire  could 
not  cross. 

Boy  fashion,  I  got  ahead  of  the  fire  and  traveled  ahead 
of  it,  and  all  around  it  to  see  all  I  could.  I  saw  many  fires 
start  that  a  tea  cup  of  water,  if  it  could  have  been  applied, 
would  have  put  out,  but  no  one  had  the  water  nor  the 
appliances  to  reach  the  spot. 

Chicago  avenue,  on  the  North  Side,  was  the  widest  kind 
of  a  street.  It  ran  from  the  lake  to  and  across  the  north 
branch  of  Chicago  river.  I  had  an  interesting  experience 
there.  It  was,  like  all  the  rest  of  Chicago's  bridges,  turned 
by  two  men  working  a  lever  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge  to 
swing  it  open  so  shipping  could  pass.  The  approach  was 
high,  and  the  bridge  was  open.  My  Russian  friend  and 
myself  wer2  away  up  in  the  rigging  of  a  two-masted 
schooner  that  had  not  burned,  looking  down  Chicago  ave- 
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nue  toward  the  lake,  and  could  plainly  see  where  every 
house  had  burned  and  left  a  pile  of  red-hot  coals  to  mark 
the  spot,  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Heat  and  light  smoke  was  plainly  visible  passing  over, 
and  there  came  up  the  avenue  through  it,  two  men. 
When  they  found  the  bridge  open,  one  of  them  jumped 
from  the  high  approach  into  the  river,  and  the  other 
turned  and  walked  back  into  that  heat. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  man  who  went  back  into 
that  fire  was  afterwards  one  of  the  bodies  that  were  found. 
When  the  man  jumped  into  the  river,  both  of  us  slipped 
down  the  stays  and  took  the  ship's  boat  to  pick  up  the  man 
in  the  water.  It  was  fortunate  we  did,  for  he  could  not 
swim,  and  would  have  drowned.  He  could  make  no  expla- 
nation to  us  when  we  landed  him  in  safety.  He  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English. 

The  concern  had  no  collector  and  the  regular  traveling 
salesmen  attended  to  such  m.atters.  It  was  part  of  my 
duty  to  provide  the  men  with  such  collections  as  needed 
attention  in  their  territory.  I  found  the  salesmen  were 
averse  to  giving  them  attention,  and  particularly  those 
near  Chicago.  They  would  run  into  Chicago  and  skip  them 
time  after  time.    It  was  easier  to  sell  goods  than  to  collect. 

I  reported  to  the  concern  that  these  collections  were 
being  neglected,  and  I  could  not  get  them  attended  to.  One 
in  particular  of  ^600  was  becoming  bad.  It  was  laughingly 
suggested  that  I  better  lock  after  it  myself.  Saturday 
afternoon  found  me  on  the  road  there,  and  Monday  morn- 
ing I  was  back  with  the  debt  secured  and  with  also  an 
ordor  for  a  carload  of  plows. 

That  established  an  outside  reputation  for  me,  and  I 
then,  when  I  could  arrange  my  desk  m.atters,  frequently 
went  out.  And  sometimes  went  without  bothering  about 
my  desk  m.atters  if  the  case  was  urgent  and  no  one  else 
could  be  had  to  attend  to  it. 

In  one  of  my  trips  I  found  the  people  of  Iowa  burning 
the  finest  kind  of  corn  on  the  cob  in  place  of  firewood.  Corn 
was  plentiful  and  of  little  market  value,  and  wood  was  hard 
to  get.    A  box  of  corn  was  kept  at  the  big  stove  in  the  hotel 
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office  and  the  guests  were  expected  to  feed  the  stove  when 
the  porter  was  not  there.  It  was  10  cents  a  bushel  at  the 
railroad. 

In  summer  time  I  have  seen  grasshoppers  fly  over 
Western  Iowa  in  such  quantities  as  to  obscure  the  sun, 
and  have  been  on  trains  when  the  grasshoppers  settled  on 
the  tracks  so  thick  that  the  wheels  would  go  greasy  and 
the  engine  could  not  pull  the  train. 

A  large  part  of  Iowa  was  in  those  days  being  settled 
by  immigrants  from  Europe.  They  would  build  sod  houses 
by  digging  holes  in  the  prairie  and  placing  timber  to  hold 
the  roof  and  make  that  of  sod  in  the  shape  of  a  dome. 
When  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  one  could  tell  who  was 
at  home  by  the  smoke  coming  up  through  the  center  of 
this  dome.  There  were  no  fences.  It  was  the  exception 
to  find  a  hotel  that  was  more  than  just  livable. 

I  remember  one  incident:  I  got  into  a  town  about  11 
p.  m.  It  had  good-size  brick  buildings.  It  was  so  cold 
and  late  no  one  was  at  the  station.  The  railroad  agent  told 
me  to  go  up  the  street  till  I  came  to  a  door  with  a  large 
lamp  projecting  out,  and  that  was  the  hotel.  I  went  up- 
stairs there  and  could  arouse  no  one  until  I  made  an  awful 
racket.  Then  a  man  poked  his  head  out  of  a  door  and  said: 
"Take  the  fifth  door  on  the  right  side,  down  the  hall," 
pointing  the  direction,  and  shut  the  door.  That  was  the 
hotel  proprietor.  I  took  that  door.  One  of  the  glass  in  the 
window  was  gone.  I  stuffed  the  carpet  in  there  and  went 
to  bed  with  my  hat,  boots  and  everything  else  on.  It  was 
the  best  accommodation  the  city  afforded,  but  too  cold  for 
me  to  sleep  any.  When  I  found  the  glass  gone  in  that  sash, 
I  tried  all  the  doors  in  the  hall,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better 
room,  but  they  were  all  occupied. 

I  came  near  losing  my  life  on  one  of  my  trips  in  this 
State  of  Iowa.  I  had  hired  a  team  and  sleigh  to  go  to  a 
little  town  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  railroad,  and  on 
completion  of  my  business  decided  there  was  time  to  get 
back  before  it  became  too  dark. 

A  short  distance  out  I  made  way  for  another  team  com- 
ing, and  before  I  could  get  back  into  the  beaten  track,  one 
runner  of  my  sleigh  dropped  into  a  deep  rut  cut  in  the  road 
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which  was  covered  with  smooth  snow,  and  so  pitched  my 
sleigh  up  that  I  slid  out  on  the  snow  and  my  team  ran 
away.  There  were  no  fences  or  houses  near,  and  watching 
my  team  I  saw  that  the  sleigh  had  dropped  back  on  its  two 
runners  and  the  team  was  describing  a  circle,  and  running 
toward  them  I  succeeded  in  crawling  aboard  and  gath- 
ering up  the  lines,  and  drove  back,  picked  up  my  buffalo 
robes  and  went  on.  But  I  had  lost  a  precious  hour,  and  it 
counted  badly  against  me.  It  became  dark,  and  after 
a  while  I  heard  brush  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh, 
and  an  examination  showed  I  was  on  two  sleigh  tracks,  so 
I  swung  about  to  go  back  and  find  the  road.  When  I  ex- 
amined again  I  was  in  unbroken  snow;  no  wind,  no  way  to 
lay  a  course,  no  compass  and  no  lights  showing  on  the 
prairie.  I  guessed,  and  guessed  wrong.  During  the  night 
the  clouds  lifted  and  the  North  Star  was  right  in  front  of 
me.  Had  I  held  that  course,  I  would  have  passed  out  of 
Iowa,  if  I  had  lived  the  night  through,  and  got  into  the 
wilds  of  the  then  unsettled  part  of  Western  Minnesota.  I 
knew  the  North  Star  was  safe  to  tie  to,  and  swung  around 
to  the  southward,  where  I  knew  I  would  run  on  to  the 
cross-state  railroad.  How  long  I  traveled  before  I  dropped 
into  sleigh  tracks  I  do  not  know  now.  It  was  fearfully 
cold  and  no  lights  were  visible.  After  a  while  I  dropped 
into  a  road  and  the  team  were  needing  a  feed  and 
anxious  to  go,  and  fairly  flew.  We  came  to  a  small  rail- 
road town  two  stations  from  v/here  I  got  the  team,  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  put  the  team  up,  arranged 
for  a  wire  to  tell  the  owner  where  they  were,  and  left  the 
money  to  pay  all  the  expense  and  to  get  them  back,  and 
went  to  bed  and  next  afternoon  continued  my  trip. 

My  principal  time  by  far  was  in  the  office  at  Chicago, 
and  I  found  my  health  was  retrograding.  So  I  told  Mr. 
Furst  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  throw  up  my  job, 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  have  an  outside 
occupation.  That  was  about  March,  1875.  He  told  me  that 
they  were  planning  to  send  a  man  to  Texas,  and  while  he 
hated  to  lose  me  out  of  the  office,  yet  he  did  not  blame  me, 
and  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  Texas  I  might  form  a  partnership 
with  that  man  and  go  there.  So  when  the  noon  hour  came 
I  took  that  man  to  one  of  the  downtown  restaurants  and 
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over  a  prairie  chicken  dinner  (they  were  commonly  served 
in  the  restaurants  then)  we  formed  a  partnership. 

He  put  in  $4,000,  which  he  hoped  to  get  out  of  the  sale 
of  his  home  in  Chicago,  and  T  put  in  $1,000  in  money  I 
had  in  savings  bank  and  another  $1,000,  which  I  hoped  to 
borrow  from  my  brother  in  Kansas  City,  and  whatever  I 
could  realize  out  of  a  $500  real  estate  loan  I  had  made,  and 
out  of  $1,000  stock  I  had  been  induced  to  buy  in  the  start- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Exposition  on  the  Lake  Front.  It  was 
heavily  advertised  that  this  stock  would  become  immensely 
valuable  and  I  was  urged  to  buy,  and  I  bit.  The  venture 
was  no  doubt  quite  successful  for  those  having  Chicago 
interests.  I  borrowed  the  thousand  dollars,  giving  life 
insurance  as  security  at  1  per  cent  interest  per  month,  then 
the  common  rate,  collected  my  real  estate  note  and  got,  after 
some  months,  about  $300  for  my  Exposition  stock,  and  that 
was  what  we  started  on. 

About  a  month  before  leaving  Chicago  I  told  Mr.  Furst 
that  I  was  uneasy  about  their  collections  that  were  scat- 
tered over  the  different  Western  States  in  the  hands  of 
lawyers  and  collecting  people,  principally  in  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  that  none  of  them  ap- 
peared to  use  business  methods,  and  all  of  it  was  in  confu- 
sion lor  that  reason,  and  few  of  them  would  answer  a 
letter  to  straighten  anything  out,  and  that  a  new  man 
should  be  put  in  while  I  was  there  to  explain  matters. 

Mr.  Furst  said  he  would  get  a  new  man  at  once,  and 
suggested  that  I  take  all  that  I  thought  needed  attention 
and  start  early  on  my  way  to  Texas  and  straighten  them 
up  myself.  Telling  me  to  go  and  buy  a  valise  suitable  for 
the  papers,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  my  salary  and 
all  expenses  till  I  got  to  Texas.  I  carried  out  between  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  notes  and  receipts  and  went 
to  all  the  different  towns  involved  and  cleaned  up  every- 
thing as  I  came  to  it,  sending  back  lists  of  the  good  and 
bad  and  indiferent  notes  and  an  agreement  how  they  were 
to  be  handled  by  the  parties  in  whose  hands  I  left  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  last  talk  I  had  with  Mr.  Furst 
at  his  home,  just  before  I  left.  He  said:  "Now,  Keating, 
you  have  never  been  in  Texas,  and  do  not  know  whether 
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you  will  like  it  or  your  partner,  nor  if  the  climate  will  suit, 
and  you  are  a  foreigner  just  like  I  am,  and  if  things  don't  go 
right  for  you  do  not  telegraph  or  write,  but  come  back  here 
and  I  will  make  a  place  for  you.  In  the  meantime,  start- 
ing in  business  there  you  will  need  credit,  and  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  refer  to  us,  and  we  will  tell  them  all  about 
you  and  that  you  are  good  for  all  you  order  of  us," 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  that  sort  of  backing  I  was 
not  going  back  to  Furst  as  a  failure. 

I  continued  to  handle  the  goods  of  that  concern  as  long 
as  they  continued  the  factory,  which  was  as  long  as  I  stayed 
in  business. 

The  style  of  our  concern  was  Stone  &  Keating.  We  op- 
erated a  house  in  Austin,  Texas,  for  a  few  years  and  finally 
concentrated  in  Dallas.  Our  business  was  State-wide  and 
was  successful  from  the  start  and  was  opened  in  May,  1875, 
just  five  years  after  I  had  landed  in  the  United  States. 

As  showing  something  of  the  financial  condition  in 
Texas  in  those  times,  I  found  that  5  per  cent  per  month,  or 
60  per  cent  per  annum,  was  then  the  rate.  I  printed  the 
first  note  blanks  for  our  concern  bearing  12  per  cent  per 
annum  and  24  per  cent  per  annum  after  maturity,  if  not 
paid  when  due. 

By  trying  to  remember  back,  I  cannot  recall  that  we  ever 
collected  over  the  12  per  cent,  though  it  would  have  been 
legitimate  had  we  done  so.  I  recall  that,  needing  money  at 
one  time  about  three  years  after  I  came,  I  applied  to  a 
Dallas  bank,  and  they  offered  to  make  the  loan  at  24  per 
cent.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  did  not  get  the  money  from 
that  bank. 

Banks  kept  their  accounts  in  three  columns  then,  with 
the  headings  "Gold,"  "Silver,"  "Currency."  Each  had  a 
different  value. 

At  Austin  we  took  in  no  currency  at  all.  Every  farmer, 
when  offered  currency  in  change,  would  say:  "I  don't  want 
that.  Give  me  hard  money" — meaning  silver  or  gold.  The 
South  Texas  people  at  that  time  did  not  attempt  to  think 
of  any  paper  money  only  as  Confederate  currency.  They 
had  American  gold  and  Mexican  silver,  and  would  not  take 
United  States  National  bank  notes,  and  that  was  ten  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
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When  I  left  Chicago  some  silver  was  in  circulation  in 
addition  to  the  shin  plasters,  and  I  knew  that  silver  could 
be  had  there,  so  I  telegraphed  Chicago  to  have  them  buy  up 
all  they  could  for  the  money  we  had  on  hand  there,  and  they 
bought  $800,  arid  reported  that  they  had  gone  to  all  the 
banks  and  could  get  no  more. 

When  the  boxes  came  I  took  them  to  the  bank  and  they 
bought  it  all  from  me  at  a  premium  that  paid  a  profit,  and 
on  opening  the  boxes  we  found  it  was  all  Canadian  quarters. 
The  banker  said:  "Well,  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  Mexican, 
I  guess,"  and  accepted  it. 

The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  ran  from  Galveston  to 
Denison,  and  at  Hempstead  there  was  a  branch  to  Austin 
and  a  branch  from  Hearne  to  Rockdale.  The  San  Antonio 
road  ran  as  far  as  Seguin  and  the  Texas  Pacific  ended  at 
Dallas. 

Some  of  my  trips  over  Texas  would  be  interesting,  I 
think,  in  view  of  the  conditions  then  and  now. 

I  was  horseback  one  time  between  San  Saba  and  Llano. 
The  only  towns  were  the  county  seats  in  the  center  of 
each,  bearing  the  same  names,  thirty  miles  apart.  The 
road  was  a  mere  trail,  no  houses  and  no  fences.  Night 
overtook  me,  and  I  lost  the  trail,  but  I  found  a  horse  with 
a  bell  on  it,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  commenced  to  drive  him 
around  he  would  think  he  was  wanted  at  home  and  he 
knew  how  to  get  there.  He  brought  me  to  a  log  cabin 
setting  in  a  little  valley  clearing.  Adopting  the  ways  of 
the  country,  I  sat  my  -horse  and  "holloed"  until  a  man  came 
to  the  door  and  told  me  where  to  hitch  and  to  "light  and 
come  in." 

The  accommodations  were  limited.  One  room,  with  a 
large  fireplace  and  two  very  wide  beds  in  each  corner — 
just  room  to  slip  between  the  two  beds.  Everything  was 
scrupulously  clean.  A  few  feet  away  was  another  log 
house,  which  was  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  This  had 
a  dirt  floor  with  stobs  driven  in  the  ground  for  the  table 
legs,  and  planks  arranged  for  the  table  top,  and  benches 
were  built  on  both  sides  the  same  way,  to  seat  the  guests. 
I  found  this  was  Hoovers  Bend,  taking  its  name  from  the 
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little  valley  being  in  the  bend  of  the  Llano  River.  It  was 
about  midway  between  San  Saba  and  Llano.  It  was  the 
hotel  and  they  farmed  a  little  patch  in  the  valley  and  had 
some  stock  running  on  the  open  range. 

It  was  raining  heavily.  We  got  supper  in  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  I  have  described,  and  then  went  to  the 
more  comfortable  quarters,  where  the  large  fireplace  and 
beds  were,  and  sitting  before  the  open  fire,  for  it  was  win- 
ter and  cold.  I  found  both  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  wife  much 
interested  in  the  outside  news  that  I  brought. 

After  awhile  Hoover  said :  "I  guess  we  better  give  Sally 
the  room."  It  was  plain  what  he  meant,  and  he  proceeded 
to  put  on  his  slicker,  and  I  did  the  same,  and  we  proceeded 
out  into  the  rain  and  around  the  log  cabin  to  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen,  and  after  a  reasonable  time  went  back. 
The  fire  was  brightly  burning,  and  Sally  had  got  into  one 
of  the  beds  and  was  rolled  up  in  the  covers  with  her  face 
to  the  wall.  Hoover  told  me  to  take  the  other  bed.  There 
was  ample  room  for  three  more,  but  I  was  the  only  guest 
and  in  the  morning  I  found  I  had  the  whole  room  to  myself 
and  that  a  nice  fire  was  burning.  Breakfast  was  ready 
and  we  had  "sow-belly,"  hot  rolls  and  black  coffee.  My 
bill  was  $1,  for  myself  and  horse,  and  it  was  well  worth  it. 

I  rode  about  four  or  five  miles  on  the  trail  when  I  heard 
shooting  off  to  my  left,  and  soon  after  a  man,  horseback, 
broke  through  the  scrub  oak  and  undergrowth  with  a  win- 
Chester  rifle  across  his  saddle,  and  ordered  me  to  ride  on, 
and  he  dropped  in  the  trail  behind  me.  I  asked  about  the 
shooting  I  had  heard  and  he  gave  an  evasive  answer  and 
proceeded  to  pump  me.  What  was  my  name?  Where  was 
I  from,  and  where  going?  How  long  I  had  been  in  this 
country?  What  was  my  business?  Who  I  knew? 
Whether  I  had  ever  been  there  before?  And  other  ques- 
tions of  that  kind.  I  tried  to  drop  back  and  ride  alongside, 
but  he  insisted  I  should  ride  ahead.  I  had  $600  Mexican 
silver  in  my  saddle  pockets,  but  I  was  satisfied  he  could 
not  know  it.  Finally  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  this  thing, 
that  I  was  unarmed  and  he  could  shoot  me  in  the  back 
without  my  even  knowing  it,  when  he  gave  me  his  assur- 
ance that  I  was  safer  with  him  than  anywhere  else,  and 
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that  nothing  would  happen  to  me  while  he  was  with  me, 
only  I  must  keep  ahead.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road, 
he  directed  me  which  one  to  take,  and  he  took  the 
other  fork  and  was  out  of  sight  at  once.  I  put  up  that 
night  in  the  little  town,  and  the  next  morning  came  the 
explanation.  Two  men  were  killed  just  off  the  road,  and 
that  was  why  he  was  so  curious  about  my  coming  along 
just  at  that  time,  and  why  he  insisted  on  my  riding  ahead. 
He  did  not  propose  that  I  should  be  able  to  identfy  him  or 
his  horse,  and  I  could  not  have  done  so. 

It  must  have  been  in  1876  that  I  was  called  to  Belton  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  there.  Two  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  bank  conducted,  with  a  third  man,  a  general 
store.  This  partnership  owed  us  about  $3,000.  The  store 
continued  its  business.  The  bank  it  was  that  broke.  I 
knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  days  when  the  mer- 
cantile house  would  throw  up  the  sponge.  In  those  days 
Belton  could  only  be  reached  by  stage  from  Waco  or 
Austin. 

The  bank  was  in  the  middle  of  the  mercantile  house, 
and  cut  off  from  it  by  unpainted  pickets  running  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  inclosure  there  were  a  safe, 
a  small  table  and  two  chairs,  and  the  picket  door  was  pulled 
to  and  padlocked.  I  got  the  mercantile  house  to  turn  me 
back  the  unsold  goods  they  had  bought  of  us,  and  then  de- 
manded payment  for  the  balance.  They  promised  to  pay 
when  the  bank  resumed,  but  an  examination  of  the  bank's 
affairs  showed  that  they  had  run  till  there  was  only  $3.75 
in  money  on  hand,  and  that  the  mercantile  end  of  it  owed 
the  bank  $18,000  past  due.  In  those  times,  the  first  man 
to  attach  was  always  sure  of  saving  his  debt,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  have  the  best  lawyer  in  the  place  write  me  up 
attachment  papers. 

When  it  came  nearly  dark  he  pulled  down  his  desk  with 
the  papers  incomplete,  and  told  me  he  was  going  home 
and  would  be  back  in  the  morning  at  6,  and  then  finish 
them.  He  would  not  withdraw  from  that  position  and. 
went.  I  was  late  for  supper  and  at  the  long  dining-room 
table  in  the  hotel,  which  was  in  the  second  story  of  a  brick 
fronting  on  the  public  square,  I  found  two  young  men. 
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I  overheard  enough  of  what  they  said  to  know  that  one 
of  them  knew  that  the  mercantile  house  was  going  to 
make  an  assignment  that  night,  and  I  knew  if  that  was 
done  my  attachment  would  do  me  no  good. 

The  first  livery  stable  I  could  get  to  I  asked  for  a  rig 
and  a  driver  to  show  me  where  my  lawyer,  giving  his 
name,  lived.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  I  did  not  need  a 
rig,  that  I  could  walk  there  easily,  and  he  took  me  down 
the  street,  so  the  courthouse  would  not  obstruct  the  view, 
and,  pointing  to  a  light  across  Nolan  River,  on  the  prairie, 
told  me  that  was  not  it ;  then  pointing  to  another  light,  also 
on  the  prairie,  said  that  was  not  it,  but  the  light  between 
the  two  is  where  he  lives.  I  went  to  it  after  being  cau- 
tioned that  I  must  look  out  and  not  slip  off  the  stepping 
stones  in  crossing  the  river,  for  the  river  was  up  (there 
were  very  few  bridges  in  those  days)  and  to  drive  there 
meant  going  five  or  six  miles. 

I  found  the  house  was  a  little  one-story  affair  with  not 
more  than  three  rooms  apparently  set  in  the  prairie  in 
about  half-acre  inclosure,  with  a  rope  on  the  gate  and  a 
weight  to  keep  it  shut,  so  the  cattle  roaming  around  on  the 
open  prairie  would  not  get  in;  no  road  to  it;  just  the  open 
prairie  all  round. 

Every  window  was  bright  with  light  and  I  could  hear 
talking  and  laughing  plainly  as  I  came  upon  the  house, 
but  the  minute  I  opened  the  gate  and  it  slammed  back  on 
account  of  the  weight,  every  light  went  out  and  all  was 
silence. 

I  stepped  onto  the  little  porch  and  knocked  and  after  an 
interval  a  woman's  voice  called  out,  who  is  it?  I  gave 
my  name  and  stated  who  I  wanted  to  see.  Another  long 
interval  and  the  voice  asked  who  directed  me  there,  and  I 
realized  that  some  one  was  prompting  that  woman  what 
to  ask,  and  I  was  put  through  all  kinds  of  questions,  where 
I  came  from,  what  I  wanted,  who  had  failed,  what  did  they 
owe  me,  and  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing,  all  seeking  to  iden- 
tify me  and  not  until  I  had  told  that  the  mercantile  house 
was  going  to  make  an  assignment  that  night  and  how  I 
came  to  know  that,  did  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  in  a  way 
and  then  the  door  opened  a  little  and  a  woman's  hand  held 
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a  revolver  pointing  in  my  face  and  a  man's  hand  held  an- 
other on  a  level  with  my  breast.  I  at  once  jumped  off  that 
porch  to  one  side  and  said  I  was  not  armed  and  if  this  was 
not  the  man's  house  for  whom  I  was  looking,  I  had  no  busi- 
ness there.  That  seemed  to  satisfy  things  and  out  stepped 
my  man. 

I  never  saw  the  woman.  He  told  me  frankly  that  he 
had  said  he  would  complete  those  papers  in  the  morning 
and  that  he  was  not  going  in  to  town  (it  was  bright  moon- 
light) that  he  would  not  go  in  for  the  whole  of  my  debt 
and  the  only  explanation  he  afterwards  made  me  was  "He 
used  to  be  prosecuting  attorney  for  that  county." 

I  walked  back  alone  through  the  cattle,  realizing  that 
my  debt  was  lost  and  left  a  call  for  5  a.  m.,  so  as  to  be 
at  his  office  anyway  on  time. 

When  I  came  down  in  the  morning  I  found  a  crowd  in 
the  hotel  office,  all  talking  about  the  hanging,  and  was 
directed  to  the  front  window  overlooking  the  public  square 
where  the  bodies  were  to  be  seen  in  a  wagon,  and  there  they 
were.  Two  men,  Fretwell  and  Dean,  I  knew  both  of  them. 
Dean  came  of  a  good  family  and  was  in  bad  company.  Fret- 
well  was  notorious.  They  knew  they  were  to  be  hanged  when 
the  jail  was  attacked  and  the  doors  broken  in  and  it  was 
known  to  the  crowd  in  the  hotel  lobby  that  Fretwell  had  told 
the  mob  when  they  carried  him  off  "that  they  could  not  get 
any  ahead  of  him  for  he  had  stolen  more  than  a  hundred 
head  of  horses  out  of  that  county  alone." 

I  was  imxpressed  with  the  statement  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  sheriff — that  he  could  not  recognize  any  of 
the  mob  that  broke  into  the  jail,  though  none  of  them  wore 
any  kind  of  mask.  This  was  most  peculiar  considering 
that  Belton  was  sixty  miles  off  the  railroad.  His  eye 
sight  was  some  deficient.  He  knew  almost  every  voter  in 
the  county. 

I  went  to  the  lawyer's  office  and  he  completed  the 
papers  and  my  attachment  was  made  ahead  of  everything. 
My  lawyer  told  me  that  the  assignment  could  not  be  made 
because  they  failed  to  find  the  proper  officials  to  sign  the 
papers.  They  got  it  in  just  after  my  attachment.  I  con- 
sidered that  the  saving  of  my  debt  came  about  through 
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that  mob  and  the  hanging,  so  it  appears  that  sometimes 
such  things  may  do  some  good. 

The  first  building  we  did  business  in  in  Dallas  was  a 
frame  built  as  early  frontier  buildings  generally  are,  like  a 
barn  with  one  end  on  the  street,  on  the  north  side  of  Elm, 
between  Jefferson  and  Market,  in  the  midde  of  the  block. 
The  T.  &  P.  Railroad  had  not  gone  West  yet  and  a  little  old 
frame  church  stood  where  the  M.  K.  &  T.  freight  depot  now 
is.  We  cut  an  office  off  of  the  back  end  of  our  barn  and 
filled  it  with  wagons  and  plows.  (Some  of  the  manufac- 
turers were  still  spelling  wagons  with  two  g's  and  plows, 
plough.) 

Ten  per  cent  was  the  fire  insurance  premium  and  my 
partner  would  not  pay  it  until  I  ordered  my  undivided  half 
insured  and  I  got  finally  his  consent  to  both  of  us  insuring 
by  explaining  that  if  the  rate  was  only  one  per  cent  it 
would  mean  we  were  in  a  safe  place,  but  at  10  per  cent  the 
risk  was  ten  times  as  hazardous  and  I  could  not  take  such 
a  risk.     That  argument  settled  it  and  he  agreed  to  insure. 
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CORNER  OF  ELM  AND  JEFFERSON 

About  1878  we  put  up  the  building  with  the  lettering- 
on  it,  building  it  of  brick.  We  used  to  drive  through  from 
one  door  to  the  other  and  unload  from  the  wagons  onto 
galleries  on  both  sides  and  carry  our  set  up  implements 
under  the  galleries  and  for  economy  sake  we  got  along 
with  a  clay  floor  except  in  the  little  corner  cut  off  for  our 
office,  which  was  a  board  floor. 

Not  a  month  after  we  commenced  to  occupy  it,  my  part- 
ner in  good  faith  declared  it  too  large  for  us  and  wanted 
to  rent  out  a  portion  of  it.  I  would  not  consent  and  quick- 
ly filled  it  with  goods. 

The  streets  around  it  show  the  original  sand,  no  paving 
then  existed  and  the  curb  to  mark  the  side  walk  was  of 
plank  and  laid  by  myself  and  some  niggers  and  the  sand 
for  the  sidewalk  taken  out  of  the  street. 

That  part  of  the  building  not  lettered  was  built  by  me 
after  I  bought  my  partner  out. 
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I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  on  October  30,  1880,  and  took  out  my  final 
naturalization  papers  on  September  21,  1916,  in  the  14th 
District  Court  of  Dallas  County,  before  Judge  Nash.  After 
hearing  the  application  read,  he  from  the  bench  said:  "Is 
it  possible  that  you  are  not  a  citizen,"  I  answered  it  is 
quite  true,  judge,  that  I  have  not  been,  and  his  reply  was: 
"I  have  known  you  always  and  never  knew  you  were  a 
foreigner.  You  have  certainly  made  a  lot  of  noise  for  a 
man  who  did  not  belong  here. 

In  those  early  days  peculiar  things  were  not  unfre- 
quent.  I  recall  one  day  I  got  a  telegram  from  a  bank  in 
Wisconsin  asking  me  not  to  pay  a  certain  note  of  mine 
they  had  bought  and  asking  me  to  act  confidentially  on  the 
authority  of  another  telegram  they  were  sending  me  and 
to  remit  them  direct  to  pay  the  note.  The  second  tele- 
gram was  an  order  on  the  bank  to  deliver  my  note  to  me, 
stating  that  its  payment  had  been  otherwise  arranged.  I 
did  not  know  the  bank  was  in  danger,  but  the  Wisconsin 
bank  did.  The  matter  is  of  interest  only  because  of  it 
having  been  unusual.     The  bank  broke  soon  thereafter. 

I  have  seen  the  Court  House  at  Dallas  burn  twice,  a 
total  loss  in  both  cases.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  helped  old 
Alexander  Harwood,  a  fine  old  gentleman  and  long  the 
County  Clerk,  pass  the  real  estate  records  out  of  the  win- 
dows to  safety.  It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  fires  was 
caused  on  account  of  the  indictment  of  a  man  for  cow 
stealing  and  that  was  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
matter,  by  burning  up  the  indictment.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  court  houses  to  burn  in  Texas  from  that  same 
cause.  The  other  fire  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  use  of  a  wooden  flue  arranged  to  conduct  the  heat 
to  the  court  rooms.  The  fire  in  the  building  spread  just 
like  that  was  true  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

Besides  being  a  peacably  inclined  lot  of  folks  we  had 
some  simple  ideas,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  county 
officials  accepted,  so  it  was  claimed,  a  wooden  flue  to 
convey  heat  from  a  furnace  to  the  upper  story  of  a  build- 
ing.    It  cost  us  the  expense  of  building  a  new  court  house. 

In  some  instances  in  early  days  I  knew  I  was  doing 
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business  with  men  who  were  under  assumed  names.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  whose  names  I  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  assumed,  were  really  assumed  names.  In  one  in- 
stance a  man  who  was  well  rated  in  Bradstreet  and  Dunn 
and  entitled  to  all  the  credit  he  might  want,  wrote  me  a 
brief  letter  stating  that  the  account  I  had  been  carrying 
under  his  name,  he  desired  should  be  changed,  that  he 
had  resumed  his  old  name  and  would  so  in  the  future  sign 
his  letters.  I  did  not  consider  it  polite  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. 

It  frequently  happened  that  I  became  uneasy  about 
whether  I  had  locked  the  safe  or  the  vault  doors  after  I 
built  a  vault  and  often  I  have  dressed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  walked  to  the  office  to  be  sure  of  it,  as  I  could 
not  sleep  with  my  mind  worried  as  to  whether  or  not  my 
books  and  papers  were  safe.  Street  cars  did  not  run  late 
then  and  it  meant  walk  down  and  back. 

Quite  often  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  get  up  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  on  account  of  some  farmer  having 
broken  down  his  machine  in  the  field  and  come  for  long 
distances  after  repairs,  particularly  would  this  happen  in 
the  threshing  season  and  they  had  to  be  taken  care  of. 

In  1882  I  bought  my  partner  out  under  the  following 
conditions:  He  became  mixed  up  in  politics  to  the  neglect 
of  business,  of  course,  on  top  of  which  he  wanted  very 
much  to  go  into  the  live  stock  business  and  run  a  ranch.  I 
had  to  do  something  about  it.  So  I  wrote  to  my  brother 
George,  then  living  in  Kansas  City,  telling  him  that  I 
wanted  him  to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  there 
stating  that  a  good  implement  man  with  some  capital  was 
wanted  to  buy  a  half  interest  in  a  prosperous  business  and 
to  let  me  know  by  wire  when  the  answers  came  in  and 
I  would  go  to  Kansas  City.  Quickly  I  heard  from  him  to 
come  up  and  after  breakfast  at  his  house  when  walking 
down  to  his  office  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  meet  the  pros- 
pective buyer.  He  squared  around  on  the  sidewalk  and 
said,  "Well,  look  at  me;  how  would  you  like  me  as  a  part- 
ner?" That  settled  it.  I  came  back  to  Dallas  at  once 
and  bargained  with  my  partner  for  his  half  interest  and 
bought  him  out  for  $21,000.     I  then  ran  the  business  in 
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my  own  name  and  afterwards  incorporated  it  under  the 
Texas  laws  and  I  owned  half  and  my  brother  half,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  his  half  to  be  divided  out  among  the 
members  of  the  family.     He  never  was  in  Texas. 

In  buying  out  my  old  partner  I  got  into  a  law  suit  that 
lasted  for  the  interminable  time  of  twenty  years,  and  that 
happened  in  this  way: 

Our  firm  had  sold  many  cars  of  wagons  to  merchants 
all  over  Texas.  When  the  dissolution  came  there  was  a 
large  sum  still  unpaid  and  we  were  liable  for  it  if  those 
merchants  did  not  pay. 

At  time  of  the  dissolution  they  were  all  apparently 
good  and  one  of  the  conditions  agreed  upon  was  that,  be- 
yond taking  a  list  of  this  contingent  hability,  no  change 
would  be  made.  We  were  to  remain  partners  in  that  liabil- 
ity and  each  take  care  of  our  half  in  event  any  of  them 
failed  to  pay.  Neither  of  us  expected  any  of  these  debts 
would  fail  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  owing  them.  But  hard 
times  came  on  and  some  of  them  got  in  trouble  and  $33,000 
of  this  paper  went  back  unpaid  and  was  demanded  of 
us.  The  notices  came,  of  course,  to  me  as  my  old  partner 
was  on  his  stock  ranch,  and  on  my  calling  on  my  partner 
for  his  half  he  seemed  to  forget  the  agreement  and  took 
the  position  that  the  holders  of  those  notes  must  sue  the 
makers  and  only  come  on  us  as  endorsers  wtien  they  failed 
to  collect  of  the  makers,  stating  that  he  was  not  in  busi- 
ness and  a  suit  would  not  hurt  him.  We  had  been  on  the 
best  of  terms  up  to  the  time  I  found  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  me  for  I  could  not  go  on  with  my  business  and 
have  $33,000  worth  of  suits  against  me  as  endorser. 

The  upshot  was  I  entered  into  a  new  contract  with 
him  under  which  I  paid  off  the  whole  $33,000  and  got  the 
claims  in  my  possession,  and  then  proceeded  to  send  men 
and  go  myself  to  these  debtors  and  collect,  extend  and 
secure  as  best  I  could.  My  partner  agreed  to  pay  half  the 
loss  when  it  was  determined  and  half  the  expense. 

I  succeeded  in  saving  all  of  ft  except  about  ?3.000.  and 
then  my  old  partner  would  not  pay  anything  and  forced 
me  to  sue  him.  The  lawyer  following  out  their  practice 
trimmed  out  every  expense  that  I  did  not  actually  pay  out 
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myself,  such  as  railroad  fares  and  hotel  bills  and  that  kind 
of  thing  through  the  whole  of  the  case.  I  got  a  judg- 
ment for  bss  than  $1,000,  and  this  he  refused  to  pay. 

I  attempted  to  collect  it  by  levying  on  his  interest  in 
his  stock  company  and  that  thing  went  back  and  forth 
between  Dallas  and  the  Supreme  Court  at  Austin  often 
enough  in  twenty  years  to  wear  a  rut  in  the  prairie.  They 
would  not  settle  or  do  anything  except  try  and  make  me 
pay  a  fabulous  sum  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
busting  his  company,  when  it  was  already  busted  world 
without  end,  but  tho  lawyers  kept  me  in  court  until  the 
juries  and  courts  commenced  to  go  against  them  and  then 
they  were  willing  to  let  it  drop.  But  I  lost  my  $1,000  and 
many  another  thousand  in  costs  and  attorney  fees.  It  was 
little  satisfaction  that  they  had  heavy  costs  and  attorney 
fees  to  pay  also  for  a  twenty-year  lawsuit. 

It  was  difficult  in  early  days  to  get  competent  men.  I 
used  to  send  men  out  and  in  some  cases  it  would  take 
them  six  or  eight  weeks  to  make  trips  that  should  involve 
only  three  weoks.  I  had  made  them  often  enough  and 
knew.  In  one  instance  one  of  my  men  had  been  on  a  trip 
that  usually  required  three  vv^eeks  to  make  and  he  had  been 
out  five  weeks  getting  not  more  than  halfway  around.  All 
plans  to  catch  him  failed  and  finally  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
telegraphing  my  customers  at  towns  I  knew  he  had  not 
visited  to  tell  that  man  when  he  arrived  to  come  in  on  the 
first  train.  I  got  him  in  that  way  and  of  course  had  to 
discontinue  his  services.  I  afterwards  found  out  that  he 
had  been  jumping  his  territory  and  taking  long  runs  to 
Galveston  so  as  to  have  a  good  time  in  the  Gulf. 

In  another  instance,  in  abcut  1885,  I  sent  a  man  who 
had  come  to  me  highly  recommended,  on  a  trip  to  West 
Texas.  He  has  not  reported  back  from  that  trip  yet  and 
for  that  reason  has  never  been  discharged.  It  took  me  a 
year  to  pay  the  money  he  drew  from  our  different  cus- 
tomers at  every  town  he  stopped  at.  In  those  days  the 
country  merchant  was  in  the  habit  of  advancing  expense 
money  to  drummers  and  charging  it  against  the  concern 
and  saying  nothing  about  it  until  they  settled  their  bills 
in  the  fall. 
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I  had  not  been  in  business  long  before  a  certain  mer- 
chant at  Ferris  became  indebted  to  me  for  about  $2,000. 
After  getting  in  debt  that  much  he  refused  to  pay,  and, 
while  admitting  that  the  goods  were  on  commission,  and 
the  goods  and  proceeds  belonged  to  me,  yet  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  me  that  he  had  sold  them  and  put  the  money 
into  a  lumber  business,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  help  my- 
self I  best  do  it.  I  was  so  inexperienced  then  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do,  but  I  went  to  the  court  house  and  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  prosecuting  attorney.  He  at  once 
wrote  up  an  affidavit  and  required  me  to  sign  it,  which  I 
did.  He  then  called  in  the  sheriff  and  the  sheriff  called 
in  one  of  his  deputies  and  told  me  1  would  have  to  go  with 
his  deputy  and  point  the  man  out.  So  the  next  morning 
we  both  got  on  our  horses  and  went  to  Ferris.  I  pointed 
out  the  man  and  he  was  promptly  arrested.  His  wife 
wanted  to  shoot  me,  but  the  deputy  stood  between  us  and 
prevented  that.  He  brought  the  man  back  to  Dallas  on 
the  train,  and  I  stayed  there  long  enough  to  gather  up  the 
salvage  of  goods  that  had  not  been  sold.  The  next  day 
this  man  filed  a  suit  against  me  and  the  sheriff  and  his 
bondsmen  for  $10,000  for  false  imprisonment.  The  thing 
that  astonished  me  was  that  neither  the  sheriff  nor  his 
deputy  nor  the  county  attorney  knew  that  Ferris  was  just 
over  the  line  in  another  county.  I  was  excusable  for  not 
knowing  because  I  had  been  in  Texas  only  a  short  time. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  sheriff  had  brought  this  man  out 
of  his  own  county  and  put  him  in  the  Dallas  County  jail, 
a  rather  serious  matter. 

When  I  came  here,  and  for  many  years,  the  country 
west  of  here  was  full  of  numberless  thousands  of  buffa- 
loes, and  hides  used  to  be  brought  in  to  practically  every 
town  on  the  H.  &  T.  C.  Railroad  in  trail  wagons — that  is, 
one  wagon  load  piled  as  high  as  they  could  pile  them,  and 
another  wagon  hitched  on  behind,  also  so  loaded. 
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After  the  buffalo  disappeared  I  had  a  very  good  cus- 
tomer by  the  name  of  Rawhide  Wilson.  He  got  his  name 
from  the  fact  that  he  handled  hides.  One  day  Rawhide 
Wilson  died.  A  short  time  thereafter  a  woman  came  into 
my  office,  dressed  in  black  and  accompanied  by  a  boy  with 
bleached  out,  drought-colored  hair,  about  fourteefi  years 
old.  She  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Rawhide  Wilson.  She 
told  me  that  she  wanted  to  know  from  me  the  proper  name 
of  her  husband — that  she  knew  his  name  was  not  Wilson. 
I  told  her  I  had  known  him  for  many  years  but  I  always 
knew  him  as  Wilson,  and  that  I  did  not  know  of  any  other 
name.  She  told  me  that  she  did  not  believe  that — that  she 
found  letters  from  me  in  his  trunk  and  cancelled  notes 
in  considerable  amounts  and  she  well  knew  that  I  was  not 
giving  credit  to  people  without  knowing  their  antecedents, 
and  she  was  quite  satisfied  I  knew  his  name.  About  this 
time  I  was  looking  her  over  very  critically  to  see  if  she  had 
a  six-shooter  anywhere  that  I  might  discover. 

I  asked  her  whose  boy  she  had  with  her  and  she  told 
me  it  was  hers.  I  said,  "Now,  Mrs,  Wilson,  that  boy  is 
about  fourteen  years  old — it  is  Wilson's  boy,  and  if  you 
have  lived  with  him  for  fourteen  years  and  do  not  know 
his  name,  you  should  not  expect  me  to  know  it  when  all  I 
did  was  to  give  him  credit." 
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In  early  days  it  was  generally  safe  if  a  man  lived  in  a 
community  as  much  as  three  years  and  had  acquired  any 
real  estate  and  maintained  a  good  reputation,  to  consider 
him  as  entitled  to  credit  to  some  extent  and  if  there  were 
other  good  features  about  him  to  add  that  to  his  score.  I 
adopted  the  rule  of  requiring  property  statements  signed 
and  made  such  investigations  as  appeared  to  be  warranted. 

Land  was  then  valued  at  from  $1  to  $5  per  acre.  After 
a  while  values  crawled  up  to  $10,  and  when  they  began 
getting  to  $15,  I  made  closer  inquiries  as  to  improvem.ent 
and  proximity  to  towns.  I  recall  many  property  state- 
ments in  which  raw  land  was  valued  at  $2  per  acre  and  it 
was  hog  wallow  prairie  black  land  and  the  finest  on  earth 
in  Dallas,  Collin  and  Denton  and  other  counties. 

In  one  case  I  made  a  credit  which  came  near  to  proving 
fatal  for  me,  and  as  it  was  out  of  the  usual  it  may  be 
worth  narrating. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  will  adopt  a  name  for  the  party 
and  refrain  from  giving  the  post  office.  The  name  I  will 
adopt  will  be  Mr.  Simpson.  That  was  not  the  name  but  it 
will  do  for  the  story. 

Mr.  Simpson  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation,  having 
lived  in  his  neighborhood  a  number  of  years  and  having 
acquired  a  good  fann  and  also  a  choice  site  for  a  water  tank 
at  a  good  railroad  station  surrounded  by  an  excellent  and 
large  black  land  cotton  acreage  that  had  no  cotton  gin 
within  very  many  miles,  and  as  a  further  basis  of  credit  he 
had  been  working  on  the  railroad  in  the  freight  service  and 
was  considered  an  authority  on  engines  and  boilers.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  go  into  the  cotton  gin  business. 

I  sold  him  the  engine,  boiler,  three  gin  stands,  the  press 
and  the  feeders  and  condensers  and  shafting  and  pullies, 
the  complete  rig  costing  about  $3,000.  He  got  started  late 
and  paid  for  that  reason  very  little  that  fall.  When  the 
next  season  came  around  he  did  a  little  better.  I  found  he 
had  anticipated  profits  and  formed  the  habit  of  piling  up 
debts  and  appeared  not  to  be  able  to  stop  it,  and  these  debts 
got  the  products  of  the  gin.  The  third  year  came  and  his 
creditors  disputed  that  I  had  any  rights  to  the  products  and 
he  let  them  carry  off  the  seed. 
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It  became  necessary  about  this  time  for  ginners  to 
change  the  system  and  I  required  a  change  and  put  the 
money  in  his  hands  to  buy  the  cotton  in  the  seed  as  it  came 
in  off  the  wagons  and  pay  for  it  and  in  that  way  he  was 
ginning  my  cotton  and  the  cotton  and  seed  all  belonged  to 
me  and  I  was  to  pay  him  for  ginning.  This  would  effec- 
tually shut  off  the  contention  that  the  product  did  not  be- 
long to  me,  but  it  did  not  work.  He  and  his  other  cred- 
itors disregarded  that  also. 

He  did,  however,  send  me  one  car  load  of  cotton  in  the 
bale  and  as  this  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to  tell  about 
that  I  vv^ill  do  so. 

I  sent  the  car  to  the  compress  to  be  unloaded  and  bring 
me  the  cotton  tickets  in  my  name,  and  then  sent  a  man  out 
with  the  ticket  to  sell  the  cotton. 

It  was  bought  by  the  buyer  of  a  wholesale  grocery 
concern  who  were  also  cotton  men.  I  had  to  take  the  train 
that  morning  for  Chicago.  It  was  before  my  brother,  H.  S. 
Keating,  had  joined  me  and  I  had  no  partner  and  as  was  my 
custom  I  left  the  principal  man  in  my  office  authorized  to 
sign  checks  and  instructions  with  the  bank  to  cash  same 
when  countersigned  by  the  principal  other  man  in  .my  em- 
ploy. At  this  time  it  was  a  Mr.  Huntington,  a  New  Yorker, 
and  a  capable  and  fine  fellow,  long  since  dead.  I  returned 
from  Chicago  in  a  week  to  find  that  the  cotton  tickets  had 
been  presented  for  payment  and  Mr.  Huntington  told  me 
they  received  them  and  put  them  in  a  pigeon  hole  back  of 
their  office  railing  and  said  that  the  cotton  did  not  belong  to 
Keating  but  belonged  to  Simpson  and  they  were  not 
going  to  pay  Keating  for  it.  On  the  advice  of  a  lawyer 
he  employed,  sequestration  papers  had  been  taken  out  and 
the  cotton  seized  for  me.  The  other  people  had  then  given 
a  bond  and  I  was  in  court  about  it  with  all  its  delays  and 
lawyer  fees. 

I  told  Huntington  he  had  made  the  mistake  ot  calling 
in  a  lawyer  who  handled  only  civil  practice,  that  he  was 
only  interested  in  his  fee  and  that  meant  taking  the  case 
fnto  the  civil  courts;  that  it  was  theft  and  the  proper 
method  would  have  been  to  go  there  with  a  shot  gun  and 
forcibly  get  the  tickets  back,  but  it  was  now  too  late.     We 
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were  now  in  for  a  long  drawn  out  lawsuit.  I  finally  recov- 
ered the  value  of  the  cotton,  but  without  the  aid  of  Simpson, 
for  Simpson  had  fallen  out  with  me  before  the  case  came  up 
for  trial  under  the  following  circumstances : 

He  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  gin  business  and  I 
had  to  call  him  in  and  tell  him  that  he  could  not  keep  on 
and  ever  hope  to  pay  for  the  property  and  that  everything 
being  covered  with  my  mortgage  and  the  interest  piling  up 
there  was  only  one  way  to  do  and  that  was  to  sell  me  the 
property  back  for  the  debt  and  me  give  him  his  notes  and 
release  him  and  suffer  my  loss  and  me  resell  the  property 
to  some  one  else  at  whatever  I  could  get  for  it.  He  agreed 
and  we  wrote  out  a  contract  and  I  cancelled  his  notes  and 
he  turned  back  the  property  to  me. 

That  fall  I  sent  a  gang  of  men  from  Dallas  to  operate 
the  property  and  it  was  known  as  Keating's  gin.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  I  had  the  openings  planked  up,  as  was 
usual  in  those  days,  and  my  men  came  away. 

Before  the  next  season  opened  I  wrote  to  a  friend  I 
had  there  who  ran  a  little  store  and  was  a  State  Senator 
and  asked  him  to  take  a  couple  of  men  and  teams  and  take 
out  the  three  gin  stands  and  ship  them  to  Dallas,  as  I 
wanted  to  have  the  gin  saws  sharpened  and  be  ready  for 
the  coming  crop. 

He  sent  me  two  of  the  gin  stands  and  wrote  that  he 
would  get  the  other  out  tomorrow  and  send  it.  But  the 
next  day  he  wrote  that  Simpson  had  in  the  night  moved 
his  family  into  the  property  and  forbid  him  touching  any- 
thing, claiming  that  it  all  belonged  to  him.  I  consulted 
my  lawyer  and  he  read  me  the  law.  The  opinion  of  the 
upper  court,  as  I  now  remember,  stated  that  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  where  a  man  was  in  possession  of  property  and 
another  party  moved  into  it,  also  claiming  it,  that  the  one 
so  dispossessed  could  not  take  a  shot  gun  and  drive  the 
intruder  out,  for  that  meant  riot  and  bloodshed  and  that 
the  only  course  was  a  suit  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  trying  the  case  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  in  possession  and  confirm  the  possession  and 
let  the  party  claiming  file  a  suit  in  a  proper  court  and 
show  he  was  entitled  to  possession  and  the  court  would 
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give  it  to  him.  So  I  followed  the  law  and  filed  a  suit  in 
that  little  town  and  showed  the  whole  transaction  and  that 
I  was  in  possession  under  a  written  agreement  with  Simp- 
son and  I  had  cancelled  and  given  him  his  notes  and  he  had 
long  since  accepted  them  and  asquiesced.  The  jury  was 
made  up  of  twelve  of  the  most  responsible  farmers  in  that 
section.  The  court  was  in  the  second  story  of  a  frame 
building  and  was  reached  by  a  stairway  on  the  outside  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  spectators. 

While  the  case  was  in  progress  an  old  farmer  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  to  come  out  to  the  stairs, 
that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  wagon  of  me.  I  tried  to  excuse 
myself,  but  he  insisted  so  much  that  to  quiet  and  get  rid  of 
him  I  went.  He  said :  "Hell,  man,  I  don't  want  any  wagon, 
but  I  do  want  to  get  you  away  from  that  fellow.  He  sets 
right  up  against  you  and  has  that  big  knife  out  all  the  time 
whittling,  and  I  don't  trust  him,  and  I  want  you  to  set 
in  another  place  next  to  me,  and  I  will  see  who  sets  on 
the  other  side." 

So  we  went  back  in  and  it  was  so  arranged.  The  jury 
was  not  out  long  when  it  came  back,  and  through  the  fore- 
man said  to  the  court:  "Before  we  decide  this  case  we 
want  to  know  who  pays  the  jury  fee."  The  lawyers  and 
the  court  went  to  looking  that  up  and  the  court  finally  an- 
nounced that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  law  for  any 
jury  fees  and  he  guessed  they  would  have  to  serve  for 
nothing. 

They  retired  and  came  back  with  their  verdict  directing 
that  the  court  instruct  the  sheriff  to  put  Simpson  out  and 
put  me  in  possession. 

The  jury  and  Court  and  spectators  commenced  to  put 
on  their  coats  and  pull  down  the  windows,  getting  ready  to 
leave  when  Simpson  came  to  where  I  was  standing  with  my 
lawyer  and  some  others  and  told  me  that  I  had  better  get 
fixed  that  he  was  going  home  for  his  gun  and  would  be 
back  right  off  and  we  would  have  to  fight  it  out. 

The  deputy  sheriff  standing  by  heard  it  all  but  made  no 
movement  to  stop  or  arrest  him,  though  he  had  on  the  regu- 
lation belt  stuffed  full  of  cartridges  and  a  couple  of  six- 
shooters  tucked  in  it. 
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I  did  not  realize  there  was  any  great  danger  until  my 
lawyer  told  me  that  that  fellow  means  business  and  said  he 
was  going  down  to  hunt  arms  and  directed  me  to  turn  to  the 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  he  would  turn  to  the  left 
and  see  if  he  could  get  something,  stating  that  we  must  get 
fixed  before  the  jury  would  get  down  stairs.  The  first 
place  I  entered  was  a  little  shoemaker's  shop  and  I  asked  if 
he  happened  to  have  a  shotgun,  that  I  wanted  to  look  at  the 
mechanism  of  one.  He  had  none,  but  offered  me  a  six 
shooter.  I  fared  no  better  at  the  next  store  and  when  I 
entered  the  next  I  found  in  it  my  friend  the  Senator.  At 
once  on  my  request  to  see  a  shot  gun  he  said  he  had  one  but 
it  was  at  his  house  a  short  distance  away,  but  it  was 
worth  his  life  to  go  after  it,  and  that  he  had  several  six- 
shooters  in  the  store,  but  one  of  them  was  no  better  than  a 
club  against  a  man  with  a  shotgun  and  he  added  he  had 
been  expecting  just  this  thing  if  the  court  gave  me  the 
property,  for  that  man  had  been  there  only  that  morning 
buying  slugs  for  his  shot  gun. 

Then  he  said  he  would  fix  it  if  he  could  get  the  men 
together,  and  stepping  out  in  front  of  his  store  he  signalled 
to  the  jury  who  by  this  time  had  come  down  stairs  from  the 
court  room  and  they  all  came  over,  including  the  well-armed 
deputy  sheriff.  He  quickly  confirmed  that  the  verdict  had 
gone  in  my  favor  and  the  deputy  sheriff  told  of  the  threat 
and  that  Simpson  had  gone  after  his  shot  gun.  From  that 
time  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  the 
Senator  ran  the  whole  thing.  He  told  of  his  refusal  to  get 
his  shot  gun  for  me,  or  to  give  me  a  six-shooter,  and  plac- 
ing a  chair  in  the  middle  of  his  store  told  me  to  sit  in  it, 
which  I  promptly  refused  to  do.  He  told  the  men  to  look 
at  the  front  of  his  store  for  the  effect  of  the  last  shooting 
they  had  and  said,  "We  must  have  no  more  of  it,"  and 
ordered  them  to  take  hold  of  me  and  sit  me  down  in  that 
chair  and  all  stand  around  me,  and  naming  three  of  them 
he  told  them  to  go  along  down  to  the  gin  and  take  that 
man's  gun  away  from  him. 

After  a  little  while  one  of  the  men  came  back,  bringing 
the  gun  and  stated  they  had  met  him  coming  and  had  to 
throw  him  down  to  get  it,  and  stood  the  gun  in  the  corner 
of  the  store. 
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The  senator's  next  order  was  to  one  of  the  men  to  go 
to  the  livery  stable  and  order  a  two-horse  rig  to  be  sent 
around  at  once  that  I  and  my  lawyer  were  going  to  drive 
to  Dallas.  No  night  train  was  running  then,  I  had  been 
invited  to  spend  the  night  at  the  best  house  there,  just  on 
the  edge  of  town.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  man  and  he 
wanted  some  hay  making  tools  which  I  was  going  to  sell 
him,  so  I  refused  to  leave  that  night  and  told  why  and  that 
I  was  going  up  on  the  train  in  the  morning.  This  was  lis- 
tened to  and  that  was  all.  The  rig  came  and  the  men  were 
ordered  to  put  me  in  that  buggy.  I  finally  consented  to  go 
if  I  could  take  the  shotgun  standing  in  the  corner,  telling 
them  that  I  was  not  going  unarmed  when  that  fellow  could 
follow  on  a  horse  with  another  gun  and  me  with  nothing. 
That  was  quickly  solved  by  their  sending  a  couple  of  men 
down  to  see  that  he  did  not  leave  and  I  was  escorted  to  the 
buggy  by  the  remainder.  While  the  livery  man  was  hold- 
ing the  horses  by  the  head  my  friend,  the  Senator,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  go  back  in  the  store  and  fix  up  a 
lunch  for  me  and  the  lawyer  who  was  to  ride  with  me. 
Everybody  knew  that  a  lunch  in  that  case  meant  cheese 
and  crackers  and  the  senator  kept  calling  from  the  back  of 
his  store  to  hold  the  team  till  he  could  get  it  wrapped  up 
and  then  came  with  it  wrapped  in  newspaper  and  lifting  the 
dust  apron  from  off  my  knees  he  said,  "Here's  your  lunch," 
and  poked  me  on  the  side  of  my  leg  two  or  three  times  with 
it  for  me  to  realize  what  it  was.  I  ever  after  felt  kindly  to 
that  man  and  when  he  died  I  paid  to  him  my  last  respects 
by  leaving  town  and  going  there  to  attend  his  funeral. 

On  driving  off  my  lawyer  lamented  that  we  were  not 
armed.  I  had  the  reins  and  told  him  to  open  that  lunch.  It 
was,  as  I  expected,  a  45,  fully  loaded. 

In  a  couple  of  days  the  report  came  to  Dallas  that 
Simpson  was  gone  from  the  property  and  that  the  night 
he  left  some  one  had  broken  into  the  gin  and  with  an  ax 
had  broken  up  all  the  engine  and  boiler  fixtures,  and  the 
remaining  gin  stand  and  the  feeders  and  condensers  and 
cotton  press  and  cut  up  all  the  belting.  Investigation  de- 
veloped that  the  plant  could  not  be  repaired  in  time  for  that 
ginning  season  and  that  it  could  not  be  proved  who  did  it. 

In  a  few  days  one  of  the  jury  came  to  me  and  told  me 
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that  the  man  was  threatening  me  and  he  was  afraid  might 
shoot  me  in  the  back  at  my  desk  if  he  happened  some  time 
to  get  an  extra  drink  of  whiskey  aboard,  and  that  afternoon 
happening  to  move  about  my  office  I  caught  him  standing 
at  the  window  back  of  my  chair. 

Every  few  days  some  one  of  that  jury  would  come  and 
tell  me  that  they  were  hearing  him  threaten  and  that  if 
he  took  on  more  whiskey  than  he  ought  to,  he  would  be 
dangerous  and  every  few  days  I  would  notice  him  walking 
by  my  building  and  looking  in  at  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  threats  and  the  loitering  about  my  place  finally  got  me 
uneasy  for  I  knew  he  had  no  business  in  town  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  had  no  business  around  my  place,  so  I 
stuck  a  45  inside  of  my  vest,  for  I  could  not  wear  one  in  my 
hip  pocket  and  attend  to  the  business,  for  most  of  the  time 
it  was  far  too  warm  to  v/ear  a  coat. 

After  a  few  days  I  decided  that  I  better  get  authority 
to  carry  arms  and  I  stepped  into  the  sheriff's  office  and 
told  the  sheriff  I  wanted  a  permit  to  carry  a  six-shooter. 
He  pulled  out  of  his  desk  a  fresh  letter  from  the  attorney 
general's  office  at  Austin  which  read,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
custom  theretofore  in  use  by  sheriffs  of  granting  permits 
to  citizens  to  carry  arms  had  grown  up  without  any  author- 
ity in  the  laws  to  sustain  it  and  he  was  required  to  report 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  had  given  authority  to  carry 
arms  and  to  cancel  the  authority  and  grant  no  more,  etc. 
He  further  said  to  me,  "Now,  Keating,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  not  carry  arms ;  it  is  unlawful  to  do  so 
and  you  are  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  I  know  you  will  re- 
spect the  law  and  not  violate  it  and  I  know  it  so  well  that 
if  I  should  see  you  on  the  street  with  your  hip  pocket  stick- 
ing out  I  would  know  you  had  a  newspaper  in  your  hip 
pocket  and  if  any  one  of  my  deputies  were  fool  enough  to 
stop  you  for  a  search  I  would  not  allow  him  to  stay  on  the 
force  overnight." 

His  threats  were  continued  to  be  repeated  to  me  and  it 
was  a  real  nuisance  to  carry  my  gun  with  me  all  the  time 
and  I  finally,  on  finding  him  at  my  window  again  and 
again,  decided  to  talk  to  a  criminal  lawyer  about  it,  so  I 
went  to  the  best  one  I  knew  and  told  him  the  facts  and  of 
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the  threats  and  that  I  had  finally  become  uneasy  at  his 
loitering  around  my  place  so  much.  The  first  words  he  said 
were,  "Well,  let  me  see  it,"  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  he  said,  "Hell,  man,  I  know  you  are  armed;  let  me 
see  it." 

I  drew  out  my  45  and  passed  it  over  and  he  made  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  it  and  passed  it  back  and  said,  "I  ap- 
prove of  that  as  far  as  it  goes,"  and  he  then  asked  me 
about  business  conditions. 

I  told  him  I  had  not  come  to  talk  about  business  mat- 
ters, but  I  wanted  his  advice  and  his  answer  was,  "I  am  a 
criminal  lawyer  and  my  advice  is  for  you  not  to  kill  any- 
body and  to  keep  out  of  any  killing;  avoid  the  man;  go 
around  the  block  if  you  see  him  coming;  get  away  from 
him.  That  is  my  advice  to  you  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  I 
will  say  it  over  again  so  you  will  remember  and  not  forget 
that  it  is  my  advice  and  the  only  advice  I  give  you."  When 
that  had  soaked  in,  he  said,  "It  is  not  what  he  would  do, 
but  he  would  not  recommend  me  to  do  what  he  would  do." 
Naturally  I  had  some  curiosity  and  I  asked,  "What  would 
you  do?"  He  said,  "Well,  if  it  was  my  case  I  don't  think  I 
would  hunt  him,  I  don't  believe  I  would,  but  if  I  should  meet 
him  by  accident  like,  and  if  he  should  make  any  movement 
that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  was  about  to  carry 
his  threat  into  execution,  I  would  drop  him;  but  what  I 
would  do  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  and  my  advice  is  to 
avoid  him,  keep  out  of  his  way."  I  asked  him  what  move- 
ment would  he  have  to  make  to  justify  me  in  believing 
that  he  was  about  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution,  and  his 
answer  was:  "Talking  for  myself  and  not  you,  if  I  had  a 
case  so  aggravated  as  this  and  if  I  should  meet  the  party 
by  accident,  as  it  were,  and  if  he  wiggled  his  ear  and  if  I 
thereby  thought  he  was  about  to  carry  out  his  threat  I 
would  get  busy.  It  seems  that  there  has  been  a  number 
of  threats  and  there  is  a  saying  that  a  barking  dog  never 
bites,  but  I  have  known  that  rule  to  fail,  and  you  are  not 
charged  to  wait  and  see  if  he  is  going  to  bite.  But  mind, 
that  is  not  my  advice  to  you.  My  advice  is  what  I  have  told 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  distinctly  remember  that.  You 
probably  would  not  be  arrested  and  if  you  were  we  would 
make  bond  before  you  could  get  to  the  court  house  and  it 
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would  not  cost  you  more  than  $1,000  to  get  out  of  it."  The 
next  morning  a  man  came  to  my  office  and  told  me  of  more 
threats  and  that  he  had  come  up  on  the  train  with  the  man. 

I  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger  and  left 
the  office  and  devoted  the  entire  day  to  hunting  the  fellow. 
I  even  went  to  the  only  trains  that  left  for  his  country  and 
knew  he  had  not  left  on  either.  I  could  not  account  for  not 
running  up  on  him,  except  he  may  have  been  in  some  saloon 
when  I  went  by  or  he  may  have  got  out  of  town  in  the 
buggy  of  some  friend.  Sufficient  to  say  that  I  did  not  find 
him  and  I  have  always  been  thankful  that  I  did  not. 

The  next  morning  at  my  desk  I  found  a  deputy  sheriff 
waiting  for  me  to  tell  me  that  I  was  wanted  in  the  grand 
jury  room.  I  was  familiar  with  the  grand  jury  duties  and 
told  him  I  would  go  over  soon  as  I  went  through  my  mail, 
and  he  argued  that  I  had  better  go  now  because  the  people 
were  not  yet  in  from  the  country  and  I  would  not  have  to 
wait  and  could  go  right  in.  I  told  him  to  go  and  tell  them 
I  would  be  over  soon  as  I  went  through  my  mail,  and  was 
surprised  to  have  him  answer  that  he  had  orders  to  bring 
me  before  the  grand  jury  instanter  and  did  not  want  to  have 
to  tell  me  that,  so  I  told  him  that  was  different  and  I  would 
go  at  once.  When  I  got  there  I  found  I  knew  all  of  the 
jury  and  that  two  of  them  were  of  the  jury  that  served  in 
the  case  in  the  country  of  which  I  have  just  told  and  I 
imagined  that  they  were  the  men  who  had  caused  me  to  be 
summoned.  The  jury  did  not  know  that  I  had  hunted  the 
fellow  all  the  day  before.  They  all  laughed  at  me  and  had 
me  tell  all  about  the  transaction  with  Simpson  and  what  oc- 
curred at  the  country  trial  and  one  of  them  asked  if  I 
would  go  back  to  that  place  again.  I  told  them  I  would  go 
back  tomorrow  if  it  was  necessary  but  I  would  take  with 
me  a  shotgun  and  another  man  with  a  gun  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  it  and  I  then  sprung  my  vest  and  showed 
that  I  was  carrying  a  45,  telling  the  jury  that  I  did  not 
think  I  ought  to  be  required  to  carry  such  a  thing  for 
protection  in  a  civilized  country.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
for  many  years  after  how  it  was  that  I  dared  to  show  in  the 
grand  jury  room  that  I  was  violating  the  law  in  going  be- 
fore them  armed,  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the  times  and 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  a  fair  per  cent  of  the  jury  were 
armed  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  would  go  armed 
today  into  the  jury  room  would  find  himself  in  jail. 

After  six  o'clock  that  evening  one  of  the  grand  jury 
came  to  my  office.  He  died  long  ago,  so  I  can  tell  the  story. 
He  sat  around  till  every  one  had  left  the  building.  It  was 
my  custom  to  stay  longer  than  any  of  my  employes,  and 
then  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  into  the  back  part  of  the 
building  for  something  and  when  we  were  there  he  started 
to  tell  me  what  occurred  in  the  grand  jury  room  after  I 
had  gone.  I  told  him  at  once  that  he  was  under  oath  not 
to  tell  me  anything  and  I  would  not  allow  him  to,  and  his 
answer  was,  "I  am  not  telling  you  anything,  I  am  waiting 
for  my  folks  to  come  after  me  from  the  country,  and  if  you 
hear  anything  I  am  not  the  one  talking."  He  was  then 
over  behind  some  wagon  bodies  and  went  right  on  talking, 
persuading  himself  that  I  could  not  tell  who  was  talking  be- 
cause I  could  not  see  him.  He  said  they  had  had  that  man 
before  them  and  told  him  that  I  could  kill  him  on  sight  and 
would  not  even  be  arrested  for  it  and  if  he  killed  me  he 
would  surely  be  hung  for  it,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
put  him  in  jail  anyway,  but  he  begged  so  much  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  home,  that  his  wife  was  sick  and  a  lot  of  good 
reasons  and  swore  he  would  let  you  alone  and  not  go  about 
your  place  if  we  let  him  go  home  and  they  did  not  think  he 
would  bother  me  any  more  after  the  scare  they  gave  him. 
I  never  heard  any  more  threats  and  never  saw  him  about 
my  place  after  that  and  I  was  glad  it  ended  without  me 
having  to  kill  anybody,  but  there  was  no  doubt  I  took  some 
big  chances. 


MY  RAILROAD  EXPERIENCE 

In  1883  I  became  receiver  in  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  Texas  Trunk  Railroad,  running  from  Dallas  to  Kauff- 
man,  now  a  part  of  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  Railroad 
Company.  It  seems  that  the  stockholders  and  bondholders 
got  at  outs  with  each  other.  I  was  selected  without  any 
knowledge  on  my  part  and  without  any  solicitation,  as  a 
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man  who  would  take  care  of  the  property  for  both  interests 
and  play  no  favorites. 

The  requirements  of  the  court  were  that  bond  should  be 
made  for  $100,000.  It  bothered  me  for  awhile,  because  the 
bond  was  a  big  one  and  I  was  little  known  in  Texas,  and  to 
make  a  United  States  bond  it  was  necessary  for  the  bonds- 
men to  go  before  the  United  States  Judge  and  there,  under 
oath,  disclose  that  they  were  worth  the  amount  of  the  bond. 
I  was  doing  my  implement  business,  at  that  time,  with  Gas- 
ton &  Thomas,  who  had  a  bank  opposite  the  court  house, 
about  next  to  where  the  Criminal  Court  building  now  stands. 
But  Adams  and  Leonard,  another  banking  concern,  sent 
me  word  that  they  would  stand  on  the  bond  for  me,  which 
they  did.  I  remember  the  only  condition  that  Jack  Leonard 
imposed  was  that  if  I  stole  the  road  I  was  to  leave  the 
rails. 

A  coach  and  an  engine  were  made  ready  for  me  to  ride 
in  and  take  possession  and  make  a  survey  of  the  road.  The 
coach  was  an  ordinary  box  car,  with  seats  built  inside  long 
ways  of  the  car,  and  my  coach  and  the  engine  constituted 
the  whole  train.  When  we  reached  Crandell's  cut  it  was 
found  that  rain  had  washed  the  ground  down  and  covered 
the  track.  In  practicing  economy  the  cut  had  been  made 
so  narrow  as  not  to  provide  guttering  to  carry  off  the 
water  on  the  sides  of  the  track,  and  the  ground  could  only 
do  as  it  had  done — wash  down  and  cover  the  tracks. 

I  requested  the  engineer  to  go  back  a  few  hundred  j'^ards 
and  make  a  run  at  high  speed  and  thus  plow  through.  He 
was  willing  to  take  the  risk  and  did  it  and  we  plowed 
through  forty  or  fifty  feet  but  it  was  too  deep  for  the 
wheels  and  there  was  a  thousand  feet,  at  least,  of  it,  so  I 
came  back  to  Dallas  and  waited  for  the  cut  to  be  dug  out 
by  men.  W.  A.  Nason  of  Dallas  and  a  Mr.  Simmonds,  from 
Boston,  were  my  principal  employes  in  managing  the  rail- 
road. 

I  ran  the  railroad  from  my  office,  for  about  a  year,  until 
it  was  sold  out  under  order  of  the  United  States  Court, 
and  then  I  turned  it  back  to  the  court  to  be  delivered  to  the 
purchasers. 

I  had  some  funny  experiences  with  the  road.     I  ran  a 
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train  a  day  down  in  the  morning  and  back  in  the  evening. 
I  do  not  think  the  train  made  a  trip  without  kilHng  some- 
body's cow.  The  country,  at  that  time,  was  unfenced  and 
was  full  of  the  longhorn  cattle  that  were  just  changing  to 
graded  stock.  Nobody  ever  claimed  that  the  road  killed 
their  longhorns — they  always  were  high-grade  stock  that 
got  in  front  of  the  engine.  I  soon  got  tired  of  that  and  the 
way  I  stopped  it  was  I  told  my  engineer  and  conductor  that 
they  started  from  nowhere;  had  nowhere  to  go;  it  didn't 
make  any  difference  when  they  got  through  or  when  they 
got  back,  but  that  if  they  ran  their  train  faster  than  a  cow 
could  trot  I  would  discharge  them.  It  had  been  reported 
to  me  that  they  had  been  running  races  with  the  cattle  on 
the  prairie,  and  that  is  why  it  was  so  fatal  to  the  cattle. 
The  people  also  got  to  claiming  of  me  for  pay  for  the  dogs 
my  train  killed.  One  day  a  fellow  came  in  and  told  me  that 
my  train  had  killed  his  bear  dog  and  he  claimed  $100.00 
for  the  bear  dog.  I  refused  to  stand  any  such  price  for  a 
dog,  and  he  sued  for  it  and  proved  the  dog  was  worth  it  and 
recovered.  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  hundred  dollar  dog 
in  miles  of  Texas,  and  have  always  thought  that  dog  was 
like  the  longhorn  cows  whose  grade  and  value  increased  by 
crossing  with  a  railroad  train.  The  Court  allowed  me  all  I 
asked  for  my  services  as  receiver,  which  was  $300  a  month. 

For  many  years  the  street  car  lines  were  from  the  Court 
House  to  the  H.  &  T.  C.  Railroad  out  Main  street,  with  a 
branch  running  out  Ervay  to  Corsicana  street.  The  San  Ja- 
cinto line  starting  at  Austin  and  Main  to  Ross  and  then 
swinging  over  to  San  Jacinto,  running  to  the  end  of  that 
street  at  Washington,  and  incidentally  there  was  a  popular 
beer  garden  there  and  the  best  of  our  people  frequented  and 
enjoyed  it.  The  lines  were  all  single  track.  The  McKinney 
avenue  line  was  not  then  thought  of,  but  came  later. 

One  feature  of  these  little  old  cars  were  that  when  the 
mules  got  up  speed,  which  they  did  when  Kellar's  son  was 
driving,  they  frequently  could  not  be  slowed  down  short  of  a 
block  away  from  the  would-be  passenger.  For  the  car 
would  run  over  the  mules  and  they  had  to  be  kept  going  to 
prevent  that  sort  of  thing. 

When  we  had  a  theater  entertainment  an  understanding 
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existed  with  Kellar  that  the  drivers  could  us9  the  mules  to 
take  the  people  home,  only  the  fare  was  ten  cents  instead  of 
five,  to  pay  the  drivers.  No  one  drove  a  conveyance  then, 
to  go  or  come  home. 

The  population  of  Dallas  in  1875  was  only  about  4,000. 

With  the  Lamar  Hotel,  later  called  the  Windsor,  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Austin  and  the  Opera  House,  as  we  used 
to  call  it,  over  a  saloon,  across  the  street,  and  Adams  & 
Leonard's  Bank  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Austin  and  Gaston 
&  Thomas'  Bank  on  Main,  across  from  the  Court  House,  the 
Post  Office  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Houston,  where  the 
Criminal  Court  Building  now  is,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Austin  was  the  center  of  town. 

There  was  not  an  inch  of  cement  sidewalk  in  town  and 
no  street  paving. 

After  a  rain  many  times  between  Austin  and  Murphy 
on  Main  and  Elm  have  I  seen  wagons  stuck  to  the  hub  and 
some  times  abandoned  and  signs  stuck  up  in  the  street, 
"Danger,"  "No  bottom,"  and  they  truthfully  represented 
the  condition. 

In  1884  I  added  two  stories  to  our  building,  picture  of 
which  will  be  found  on  following  page. 

My  brother  George,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  owner  of 
half  of  the  $84,000  paid-up  stock,  he  having  bought  out  my 
old  partner  Stone  for  $21,000,  as  already  stated,  and  by 
reason  of  his  death  in  1888  and  of  the  leaving  of  his  stock 
to  different  members  of  the  family  that  made  my  brothers 
and  sisters  stockholders  from  that  time. 

I  found  this  old  picture,  shown  on  page  111,  after  I  quit, 
in  a  drawer.  It  was  taken  at  the  Elm  Street  door  some  time 
after  1888  for  it  was  that  year  that  my  brother,  H.  S., 
joined  me,  and  I  recognize  the  face  of  one  of  the  men  that 
we  hired  out  of  Kansas  City  after  he  came  here. 
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The  concern  paid  its  annual  dividends,  and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  the  accumulations  enabled  us  to  declare 
the  $200,000  capital  full  paid  up. 

The  business  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  South  and  continued  so.  Some  of  the  Northern 
factories  had  branches  here,  but  there  came  about  a  condi- 
tion that  mine  was  the  only  individual  concern  in  the  imple- 
ment line  in  Dallas,  as  distinguished  from  branches  of  fac- 
tories that  made  a  success.  Some  of  them  had  much  more 
capital,  but  they  all  one  after  the  other  failed  in  one  way 
and  another.  I  can  attribute  it  only  to  work  and  applica- 
tion and  the  closest  kind  of  attention  on  my  part  to  a  very 
exacting  kind  of  business. 

Our  business  was  State  wide  and  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  Oklahoma  and  I  miss  some  faces  in  the  picture  on 
page  111,  so  I  know  that  some  of  our  force  must  have  been 
on  the  road  at  this  time. 

DURING  MY  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  STONE 

It  was  quite  difficult  to  get  competent  and  reliable  men 
in  all  instances.  When  our  business  got  so  large  that  I 
could  not  attend  to  it  during  the  day  and  keep  the  books 
and  attend  to  the  correspondence  after  business  hours,  we 
got  a  bookkeeper.  He  took  sick,  and  we  advertised  for  an- 
other in  a  hurry.  No  applicants  came.  Competent  men 
generally  started  out  for  themselves,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  good  help.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  warehouse  handling 
goods  noticed  the  advertisement  and  appHed  for  the  job. 
He  was  a  young  Englishman.  I  investigated  him  and  made 
him  show  that  he  could  do  the  work,  and  put  him  to  work. 
His  desk  was  so  close  to  mine  that  I  could  reach  out  and 
put  my  hand  on  him  any  time.  He  was  a  competent  man 
and  kept  everything  in  the  best  of  shape.  I  went  over  the 
books  as  often  as  once  a  week  and  was  entirely  familiar 
with  them. 

The  time  came  when  Garfield  was  elected  for  Presi- 
dent in  1880.  I  had  appointments  that  day  and  was  much 
disappointed  in  being  unable  to  keep  them  because  the  book- 
keeper had  walked  out  of  the  office,  as  I  supposed,  for  a 
few  minutes  for  he  knew  that  I  had  to  leave  and  there  was 
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no  one  else  to  keep  the  office  open.  I  could  not  even  get 
away  for  dinner.  About  four  o'clock  he  came  back  and  I 
told  him  he  had  no  business  to  leave  in  that  way.  He  said 
he  proposed  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do  about  it. 

My  partner,  Stone,  and  he  were  the  warmest  kind  of 
friends — he  was  taking  advantage  of  that.  I  told  him  I 
was  going  to  do  nothing  about  it,  but  that  on  the  first  of 
the  month  he  could  find  another  job — that  his  position 
would  be  vacant.  His  answer  was:  "It  is  vacant  now, 
if  you  want  it."  And  I  told  him:  "Yes,  your  resignation 
takes  effect  immediately."  I  finished  out  the  day's  busi- 
ness ;  some  money  had  come  in  after  banking  hours,  and 
there  was  between  six  and  seven  hundred  dollars  in  the 
drawer.  Before  closing  the  safe  I  hid  this  money  (which 
was  in  paper  bills)  in  the  lining  of  the  books,  for  I 
did  not  wish  to  carry  it  with  me  after  dark  on  my  way 
home.  I  had  walked  five  or  six  blocks  when  I  met  one  of 
our  traveling  men,  and  he  told  me  he  had  parted  with  the 
bookkeeper  a  short  while  before  and  that  the  bookkeeper 
had  told  him  of  his  discharge  and  said  he  was  going  back 
to  the  office  and  was  going  to  "doctor"  the  books.  I  told 
the  traveling  man  that  I  could  not  understand  thai  and 
asked  him  to  go  back  with  me  to  the  office.  When  we 
got  there  a  light  was  burning,  and  we  could  see  the  book- 
keeper. He  had  opened  the  safe  and  had  some  of  the  books 
out.  The  traveling  man  refused  to  go  inside  with  me,  say- 
ing that  the  bookkeeper  was  armed  and  had  been  drinking 
and  had  made  threats  about  me,  and  he  tried  to  dissuade  me 
from  going  in.  The  best  he  would  do  was  to  stand  on 
the  sidewalk  across  the  street.  I  went  in  and  sat  down 
at  my  desk;  the  bookkeeper  puttered  around;  apparently 
doing  nothing.  I  then  told  him  that  I  had  some  things 
to  attend  to ;  that  he  need  not  stay,  if  he  wanted  to  go  I 
would  lock  up  the  safe.  Immediately  after  he  left  I  put 
down  the  shades;  found  the  money  was  just  where  I  put 
it,  and  the  silver  I  had  left  in  the  cash  drawer  was  all  there. 
When  I  got  that  far  along,  one  of  the  goods  handlers  came 
in.  He  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  I  got  him  to  lift  a  cot 
down  from  one  of  the  galleries  in  the  house,  and  promise 
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me  he  would  stay  in  the  office  all  night  and  keep  the  door 
locked  and  not  let  anyone  in  except  myself  or  my  partner. 

When  I  got  down  in  the  morning  he  reported  every- 
thing all  right.  Stone  protested  about  the  discharge  of 
this  man,  on  account  of  his  capability  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  another  man.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  another  man,  who  promised  to  go  to  work 
the  next  day.  About  four  o'clock  I  sent  to  the  house 
where  this  former  bookkeeper  was  boarding  (which  was  a 
two-story  house  on  a  ten-foot  bluff  on  the  site  where  the 
Oriental  Hotel  now  stands)  for  some  keys  he  had,  and  the 
information  brought  back  was  that  the  bookkeeper  had 
taken  his  trunk  at  midnight  and  left  the  boarding  house, 
and  nobody  knew  where  he  had  gone. 

Upon  interrogating  the  man  who  was  left  i«-i  the  office 
all  night,  I  learned  that  he  had  not  told  me  the  truth ;  that 
the  bookkeeper  had  come  back  to  the  office  about  10  o'clock 
and  demanded  admittance.  Whether  he  was  let  into  the 
office,  I  did  not  find  out,  but  if  he  was,  he  did  not  find  the 
money. 

The  next  day  the  new  bookkeeper  went  to  work. 

I  had  always  supposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
crookedness  in  the  double-entry  system  of  bookkeeping,  but 
I  found  that  that  was  a  supposition.  Only  the  fact  that  he 
had  failed  to  cover  up  the  last  $100.00  taken  caused  the 
books  to  be  out  of  balance,  and  further  checking  developed 
that  he  had  taken  from  $100  to  $150  every  month  for  over 
a  year,  more  than  his  salary.  I  was  so  indignant  that  I 
caused  him  to  be  followed  into  Missouri  and  had  him 
brought  back.     He  stood  trial  and  fought  the  matter. 

The  rule  of  law  required  that  nothing  could  be  said  to 
the  jury  only  about  one  item  at  a  time,  and  he  and  his 
lawyer  relied  upon  my  being  unable  to  establish  the  case 
of  the  one  item  against  him.  But  I  had  taught  myself 
double-entry  bookkeeping,  and  was  able  to  show  the  trans- 
actions so  clearly  that  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  His  lawyer  then  offered  me  reparation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $500.00,  provided  I  would  allow  him  to  plead  guilty 
in  the  next  case  and  take  the  minimum  sentence,  which  was 
two  years  in  the  case  in  which  he  had  fought  and  two  years 
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in  the  case  in  which  he  would  plead  guilty ;  these  two  years 
commenced  to  run  at  the  same  date. 

It  appeared  to  be  four  years  but  was  only  two.  I  con- 
sented, and  he  went  to  the  penitentiary,  served  his  two 
years  and  came  back.  And  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  he 
no  sooner  landed  in  Dallas  than  he  came  to  me  and  applied 
to  be  re-instated.  His  grievance,  he  said,  was  against  my 
partner  and  not  against  me.  I  never  could  understand  the 
working  of  some  people's  minds,  and  the  working  of  his 
mind  in  blaming  Stone  was  an  enigma  to  me.  Of  course 
I  did  not  again  employ  him.  He  told  me  he  had  had  an 
easy  time  in  the  penitentiary;  that  they  had  put  him  to 
keeping  books.  He  stayed  around  Dallas  quite  a  while  and 
took  insignificant  jobs.  He  had  reformed  (or  at  least  said 
he  had)  and  became  real  good,  so  much  so  that  he  induced 
a  Frenchman  to  put  him  to  work  on  his  books.  In  about 
a  year  the  Frenchman  was  called  to  France.  When  he 
came  back  he  told  me  that  his  business  was  in  just  as  good 
shape  as  though  he  had  stayed  at  home,  and  that  he  was 
much  pleased  with  his  man ;  that  he  had  told  him  his  whole 
history  and  all  about  his  matters  and  that  he  was  thorough- 
ly reformed  and  that  he  had  every  confidence  in  him.  The 
Frenchman  went  to  France  again  the  next  year  and  when  he 
returned  to  Dallas,  the  same  train  that  brought  him  in  car- 
ried this  bookkeeper  away — he  got  on,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  car.     The  Frenchman's  business  had  all  disappeared. 

In  1917  there  occurred  to  me  a  curious  incident.  I 
was  called  to  the  phone — a  man's  voice  asked  me  to  please 
tell  him  what  the  A.  stood  for  in  my  name,  the  middle  ini- 
tial. He  told  me  his  name  but  that  conveyed  nothing  to 
my  mind — it  was  not  Peterson,  but  that  name  will  do  for 
this  story,  I  refused  to  tell  him  what  my  middle  name  was 
unless  he  would  first  tell  me  why  he  wanted  to  know.  He 
answered  that  his  father  and  mother  used  to  live  on  Ross 
Avenue  near  me,  and  when  he  was  born  they  named  him 
after  me,  and  he  never  knew  what  his  middle  name  was. 
I  remembered  his  parents  all  right  and  that  it  had  been 
more  than  twenty  years  since  I  heard  of  them,  and  I  re- 
membered they  did  name  their  boy  after  me,  and  I  gave 
him  the  information  he  wanted.  He  told  me  they  had 
moved  away  from  Dallas  and  died  and  he  never  thought 
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to  ask  what  the  A.  stood  for.  There  was  no  birth  record 
kept  in  those  days  and  there  was  no  one  he  could  go  to  but 
myself  for  this  information. 
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ADDITION    OF   FIVE-STORY    BUILDING,   ADDED    ABOUT   1903. 
ON  ELM  STREET. 

When  I  was  planning  to  withdraw  from  business  I  put 
my  accumulations,  as  I  could  safely  withdraw  them,  into 
real  estate.  I  figured  that  with  the  population  of  Texas 
increasing  as  it  had  from  less  than  one  million  when  I 
came  to  Texas  to  then  about  three  million,  that  Dallas  could 
not  fail  to  become  a  big  city.  I  bought  all  over  the  town 
and  particularly  on  Commerce  Street,  when  there  was  lit- 
tle on  it,  except  the  Oriental  Hotel.  Apparently  others  did 
not  see  the  change  coming,  I  was  able  to  buy  property 
at  ridiculous  prices.  I  frequently  heard  that  I  was  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  myself  in  my  purchases,  and  whenever  I  did 
so  hear,  I  would  leave  my  home  in  the  evening  and  walk 
over  the  town  and  in  the  morning  call  my  real  estate  agent 
and  tell  him  to  look  up  some  more  property  for  me.  I  was 
confident  that  values  could  not  stay  so  very  low,  long  and 
my  judgment  proved  right  but  the  enhancement  when  it 
did  come,  came  quicker  and  exceeded  considerably  my  ex- 
pectations. 

Cotton  was  planted  when  I  came  to  Texas,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  by  throwing  the  seed  by  hand  and 
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following  with  a  plow  to  cover  it,  and  kegs  were  used  with 
openings  to  drop  the  seed. 

A  man  in  Texas  invented  and  patented  a  horse  cotton 
planter  but  could  not  get  it  on  the  market  on  account  of  its 
high  cost  as  against  the  old  methods.  I  bought  a  few  and 
proved  their  merit  and  then  offered  a  Northern  factory  an 
order  for  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  them  to  induce 
the  factory  to  put  in  the  machinery  to  make  the  planter. 
It  was  a  very  large  order  in  those  days.  Thus  came  the 
first  Horse  Cotton  Planter  to  open  the  furrow,  drop  and 
cover  at  one  through.  Those  were  the  days  when  cotton 
seed  was  a  nuisance  and  the  people  hauled  it  off  and  burned 
it  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  never  dreaming  that  they 
were  burning  millions  of  dollars  in  value  annually.  It  had 
no  value  until  it  was  discovered  that  it  could  be  pressed  and 
the  oil  extracted. 

Another  interesting  experience:  There  was  a  mercan- 
tile house,  consisting  of  two  partners,  at  a  point  about  sixty 
miles  off  the  railroad  in  one  of  the  central  counties.  They 
had  been  in  business  a  long  time  and  were  known  all  over 
the  state  and  did  a  very  large  business.  I  sold  them  car- 
loads of  goods,  which  they  moved  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road station.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  call  them 
Smith  and  Brown,  though  that  was  not  their  names.  One 
day  Mr.  Smith  (whose  name  was  not  Smith)  got  on  his 
horse,  went  to  the  railroad  and  went  to  Galveston,  announc- 
ing that  he  was  going  for  a  dip  in  the  Gulf.  After  about 
ten  days  Mr.  Brown  (whose  name  was  not  Brown)  wrote 
to  one  of  the  leading  commission  houses  in  Galveston,  ask- 
ing them  to  tell  Mr.  Smith  that  he  was  wanted  back  at  the 
business  and  asking  him  to  hurry  home.  The  reply  re- 
ceived was  that  Mr,  Smith  had  been  there  about  ten  days 
before;  had  drawn  $10,000,  and  they  thought  Mr.  Smith 
had  gone  home  with  the  money.  This  resulted  in  Mr. 
Brown  going  to  Galveston  in  an  effort  to  try  and  find 
Smith's  body,  for  it  was  supposed  he  had  been  drowned 
in  the  Gulf.    No  trace  could  be  found  of  him. 

The  concern,  besides  doing  a  large  business,  owned  a 
large  land  acreage  in  the  west.  Brown  went  home,  and 
after  a  couple  of  years.  Smith's  wife,  who  was  Brown's  sis- 
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ter,  applied  for  administration,  and  it  was  granted,  and  in 
due  time  the  estate  was  closed  up,  on  the  belief  that  Smith 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Gulf  and  his  body  washed  out  to 
sea. 

Brown  bought  his  sister  out.  He  then  ran  the  busi- 
ness under  his  own  name  and  his  sister,  the  widow,  lived  in 
the  town  and  took  care  of  her  children.  About  a  year  or 
so  after  this,  Smith  rode  up  to  the  store  on  horseback.  I 
understand  he  made  no  explanation  except  that  he  had 
decided  to  go  back  to  the  old  states  and  clear  up  his  name 
and  that  it  had  taken  him  all  that  time  to  get  a  trial.  Brown, 
in  talking  to  me  about  it  sometime  afterward,  told  me  he 
would  never  have  another  partner — that  there  was  his 
brother-in-law  whom  he  had  known  always,  since  he  came 
to  Texas;  they  had  started  their  business  together;  had 
married  his  sister  and  raised  a  family  and  yet  he  did  not 
know  him  any  better  than  that.  I  knew  Smith  (whose 
name  was  not  Smith)  quite  well,  and  he  was  a  nice,  quiet, 
inoffensive  fellow  and  a  good  business  man  as  was  also 
Brown. 

In  another  case,  when  the  Forth  Worth  &  Denver  Rail- 
road was  being  built,  one  of  my  traveling  men  sold  a 
man  about  $4,000  worth  of  goods  for  a  store  he  started  at 
the  end  of  the  road,  then  in  Hardeman  County.  This  man 
had  come  from  a  point  in  South  Texas,  where  he  had  lived 
many  years  and  built  up  a  first-class  reputation  and  had 
capital  enough  to  warrant  a  liberal  credit.  In  a  few 
months  he  had  to  go  to  a  nearby  county  as  a  witness  in  a 
lawsuit.  His  stay  was  prolonged.  The  next  thing  I  knew 
was,  that  his  clerks  were  keeping  the  store  open  all  night 
and  were  selling  everything  at  any  sort  of  price — for  money. 
That  information  had  to  come  in  from  some  traveling  man 
and  it  was  some  time  getting  to  me.  The  new  railroad  was 
slow  and  by  the  time  I  got  my  man  on  the  ground  there 
was  not  enough  goods  left  to  justify  an  attachment.  It  was 
about  a  year  before  news  got  around  that  while  that  man 
was  testifying  as  a  witness  in  the  county  to  which  he  had 
gone,  some  one  there  recognized  him  as  a  fugitive  from 
Georgia,  and  against  whom  there  laid  a  reward.  The  man 
was  arrested  under  his  proper  name  and  taken  back  to 
Georgia.     I  am  quite  confident  he  communicated  with  his 
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clerks  and  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  I  lost  the 
$4,000.  Business  had  some  unusual  element  of  risk  in 
those  days  in  Texas. 

Experienced  men  were  hard  to  get  and  it  was  a  job  to 
educate  traveling  salesmen.  In  one  instance  I  had  an  in- 
telligent looking  man  to  apply  for  a  road  job  and  I  put  him 
to  work.  I  soon  found  out  that  I  could  not  take  a  chance 
with  that  man  with  anything  except  it  was  in  writing.  One 
day  he  came  in  with  a  handful  of  orders  and  told  me  that  in 
passing  through  Weatherford  he  saw  our  customer  at  th(j 
railroad  station  and  the  customer  had  told  him  to  send  him 
at  once  a  particular  tool;  that  the  train  did  not  stop  long 
enough  for  him  to  get  the  man's  signature  to  the  order,  so 
he  would  have  to  make  it  a  verbal  order.  I  told  him  to 
write  the  order  and  pass  it  to  me  and  I  would  0.  K.  it 
for  the  shipping  clerk.  So  he  wrote  the  order  and  this  is 
about  the  way  it  read:  "Please  send  one  of  them  long 
tooth  harrows,"  and  signed  the  firm's  name  to  it,  by  him- 
self. I  told  him,  "Now  there's  the  trouble  with  you ;  there's 
no  such  thing  as  a  long  tooth  harrow  and  there  never  was, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  have  to  write  that  concern  and  ask 
them  what  they  wanted.  He  said,  "No,  you  mustn't  do  that 
— I  promised  to  send  this  out  first  freight — I'll  get  the 
catalog  and  show  you  what  it  is — it  is  a  long  tooth  harrow." 
He  brought  me  the  book  and  it  was  a  two-wheeled  sulky 
hay  rake,  and  yet  that  man  was  a  first-class  salesman.  I 
paid  him  a  big  salary. 

But  I  have  little  to  brag  about,  for  when  I  first  took 
up  the  sale  of  engines  and  boilers,  which  was  at  the  solici- 
tation of  George  Selden  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to 
our  office  one  day  when  it  was  Stone  &  Keating,  and  was 
dressed  and  looked  like  a  sea  captain.  He  told  me  he  was 
just  completing  one  of  his  trips  around  the  world  and  he 
had  stopped  in  Dallas  to  further  his  business ;  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  Erie  City  Iron  Works  of  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  he  had  picked  out  our  concern  to  handle 
his  goods  for  Texas.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  man 
and  got  him  to  stay  over  a  day  to  post  me  all  he  could,  and 
then  took  on  his  line.  I  knew  nothing  about  engines  and 
boilers,  but  I  studied  them  by  the  books  and  catalogs,  but 
I  overlooked  one  thing. 
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A  responsible  man  from  Denton  County  came  in  one  day 
and  wanted  a  boiler.  I  was  able  to  satisfy  him  that  our 
boiler  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  boilers 
handled  by  my  competitors  then  in  business.  But  he  made 
it  conditioned  that  if  he  gave  me  the  order  I  must  throw 
in  a  Blakeslee  pump  and  the  fittings.  I  had  never  heard 
of  a  Blakeslee  pump — did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  large 
thing  or  a  little  thing  and  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  that. 
All  the  questions  I  could  put  did  not  draw  an  answer  that 
hinted  at  what  the  value  of  the  thing  was,  and  I  was  afraid 
it  might  cost  several  hundred  dollars,  but  I  was  too  proud  to 
let  it  out  that  I  had  so  little  knowledge  about  steam  ma- 
chinery. I  got  him  to  give  me  time  to  revise  my  figures 
to  see  if  I  could  put  the  pump  in.  He  gave  me  half  an 
hour — but  by  the  most  diligent  search  of  everything  that 
I  could  put  my  hands  on  in  that  time,  and  with  no  way  to 
find  out  quick  enough,  I  finally  had  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
figured  the  thing  so  close  that  I  could  not  throw  in  the 
pump.  I  lost  the  sale  and  there  was  several  hundred  dol- 
lars profit  in  it.  I  quickly  found  out  that  it  was  a  Blakesley 
Jet  Pump  and  its  fixtures  he  wanted,  and  cost  about  $18.00, 
and  I  could  not  be  caught  napping  again  on  that  thing. 

TWO  FAIRS  IN  DALLAS 

In  1886  a  Fair  was  started  in  Dallas  by  Col.  Frank  Hol- 
land, who  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Implement  and  ma- 
chinery men  should  get  up  such  a  thing.  Others  were  in- 
vited and  Col.  J.  B.  Simpson,  a  lawyer  and  banker,  was 
chosen  president.  The  site  of  the  present  Fair  Park  was 
then  much  beyond  the  street  zones  but  was  among  the  sites 
offered.  A  difference  of  some  kind  (1  do  not  recall  what 
it  was)  arose  among  the  directors  in  which  the  implement 
men  thought  they  were  not  being  fairly  treated,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  retired  in  a  body.  I  was  one  of  the 
directors  and,  of  course,  went  out  with  the  other  implement 
men.  A  movement  was  at  once  started  among  the  imple- 
ment men  to  go  on  with  their  proposal  to  hold  a  fair,  with- 
out regard  to  what  the  other  element  did,  and  this  resulted 
in  the  implement  men  selecting  a  tract  of  land,  also  beyond 
the  street  zone,  in  North  Dallas,  where  the  Fairland  ad- 
dition now  is  located. 
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The  directors  of  this  Fair  were: 

A.   J.    Porter,   President  0.  P.  Bowser 

C.  E.  Brown,  Vice-President  F.  M.  Cockrell 

C.  A.  Keating  J.  A.  Hughes 

Walter  Caruth  A.  B.  Taber 
Bertram 

The  other  element  selected  the  present  location  and  the 
unique  condition  arose  of  two  fairs  at  the  same  time  in 
Dallas.  The  streets  were  opened  to  each,  for  both  were 
outside  of  the  street  zones,  and  each  put  up  their  own  ex- 
position buildings,  race  track,  outdoor  exhibits  and  other 
attractions  and  each  held  race  meets.  When  the  season 
closed,  the  East  Dallas  fair  was  heavily  in  debt,  while  the 
North  Dallas  fair  was  not  seriously  so. 

Every  appearance  existed  that  both  fairs  would  open 
for  the  second  season,  but  friends  of  both  sides  induced 
a  compromise,  under  which  the  North  Dallas  element  was 
allowed  to  select  a  new  name  for  the  East  Dallas  organiza- 
tion, and  the  East  Dallas  element  was  allowed  to  name 
as  many  of  the  directors  from  the  North  Dallas  organiza- 
tion as  they  wished  to  take  into  their  reorganization  and 
fill  their  board.  The  split  that  brought  two  fairs  into  ex- 
istence was  responsible  for  the  large  institution  that  fol- 
lowed and  that  we  enjoy  to  this  day.  The  rivalry,  when 
both  were  running,  was  so  warm  that  the  backers  of  each 
spent  their  money  freely,  but  the  expenditures  were  much 
more  liberal  on  the  East  Dallas  grounds,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  had  a  large  debt  which  could 
not  be  conveniently  lifted,  made  it  the  logical  place  to  con- 
tinue. The  fair,  where  Fairland  now  is,  was  disposed  of 
and  paid  itself  out  without  a  loss.  And  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion I  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  new  Fair. 

I  very  much  value  a  gold-headed  cane,  engraved: 

"Exhibitors  Machy.  Dept.  T.  S.  F.  &  D.  E.  to  C.  A. 
Keating,  1887." 

The  initials  mean  "Texas  State  Fair  and  Dallas  Exposi- 
tion." 

It  was  presented  to  me  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  close  of 
the  fair  of  1887  in  appreciation  of  my  courtesy  to  them.     It 
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might  be  of  interest  to  some  for  me  to  state  that  I  was  the 
first  one  to  put  into  effect  the  rule  that  implement  exhib- 
its should  pay  for  the  space  they  used  on  the  fair  grounds. 
And  notwithstanding  I  required  this,  they  presented  me 
with  this  cane  as  a  token  of  esteem.  I  expect,  however, 
it  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  the  largest 
single  exhibitor  in  the  implement  and  machinery  line,  and 
that  they  knew  quite  well  that  I  paid  as  much — foot  for 
foot — for  my  space  as  they  were  required  to  pay  for  theirs. 

The  North  Dallas  grounds  were  later  sold  and  sub- 
divided into  lots  and  blocks,  calling  it  Fairland  Addition. 
The  purchaser  complimented  me  by  naming  one  of  the 
streets  Keating  Avenue.  I  did  not  know  this  until  a  year 
or  so  afterwards.  On  driving  out  I  found  my  name  on  the 
street  sign  and  that  a  couple  of  cottages  had  been  erected 
fronting  on  railroad  tracks.  Had  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  I  would  have  selected  a  street  for  my  name  with  better 
prospects,  but  I  am  not  without  pride  in  the  fact  that  a 
street  was  named  for  me  without  any  influence  or  knowl- 
edge of  mine. 

The  following  year,   1888,  the  officers  were: 
J.  S.  Armstrong,  President  Robt.  Gibson 

C.  A.  Keating,  Vice-President  L.  Craddock 

Capt.  Sydney  Smith,  Sec'y  James  Moroney 

Royal  A.  Ferris  A.  Sanger 

B.  Blankenship  James  Arbuckle 

J.  B.  Simpson  F.  M.  Cockrell 

T.  L.  Marsalis  W.  H.  Gaston 

To  T.  L.  Marsalis,  who  afterward  founded  Oak  Cliff,  and 
myself,  fell  the  duty  of  contracting  for  the  attractions.  We 
were  offered  an  attraction  described  in  the  circular,  as  a 
handsome  lady,  rising  for  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  in  a 
balloon  and  jumping  with  a  parachute  500  feet  to  terra 
firma.  After  deciding  to  engage  this  attraction,  Marsalis 
and  I  attempted  to  write  the  advertisement  for  newspapers, 
announcing  the  wonder.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  heard  of 
a  parachute.  I  insisted  on  putting  it  in  the  advertisement 
because  it  appeared  in  the  circular  that  was  sent  us  from  the 
East,  and  I  argued  that  it  was  ridiculous  that  any 
one  would  jump   500   feet   to   terra   firma   without   some- 
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thing;  but  Marsalis  insisted  that  that  should  be  left 
out,  and  his  argument  was,  "Just  let  her  jump;  the  people 
will  come  to  see  her  jump  and  we  must  not  put  anything 
in  about  the  parachute  because  we  don't  know  what  it  is  and 
neither  will  any  one  else — just  let  them  find  out  about 
it  when  they  come,  just  like  we  will  find  out."  There  were 
many  amusing  experiences  about  the  operation  of  the  Fair 
in  the  early  days. 

The  Fair  was  continued  under  different  presidents  till 
1905,  when  the  holders  of  the  bonds  were  about  to  fore- 
close and  its  backers  had  become  tired  of  calling  for  do- 
nations and  of  the  work,  and  were  willing  to  let  it  go  by  the 
board.  Myself  and  others  realized  that  the  Fair  had  been 
the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  Dallas,  and  the 
plan  was  evolved  to  have  the  city  take  it  over  as  a  park, 
with  the  privilege  of  use  by  a  new  Fair  Association  to  be 
formed  by  the  people  generally  taking  stock.  The  idea  was 
approved  and  the  city  took  the  grounds  over  as  a  park,  and 
the  new  organization  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  Fair.  The 
name  was  changed  to  State  Fair  of  Texas  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected : 

C.  A.  Keating,  President  S.  T.  Morgan 

C.  A.  Mangold,  Vice-Pres.  M.  M.  Phinney 

Sydney  Smith,  Secretary  Alex  Sanger 

J.  C.  Duke  F.  F.  Sliney 

R.  A.  Ferris  J.  W.  Slaughter 

S.  P.  Cochran  A.  P.  Tenison 
W.  H.  Gaston 

We  started  this  Fair  without  one  dollar  in  money  ex- 
cept our  building  fund,  which  was  sacred  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  Exposition  Building. 

To  show  how  things  were  run,  I  remember  I  met  Mr. 
Adoue,  our  treasurer,  on  the  street  and  told  him  I  was  go- 
ing to  check  against  his  bank;  that  while  there  was  no 
funds  to  pay  the  checks,  I  expected  him  to  take  care  of  them 
and  I  would  guarantee  the  ultimate  payment.  I  had 
checked  in  the  name  of  the  Fair  about  $2,000  v/hen  I  re- 
ceived a  printed  notice  from  the  cashier  stating  that  the 
account  was  overdrawn  $2,000,  and  that  I  must  come  and 
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fix  it  up  immediately.  On  the  bottom  of  this  notice  there 
was  written  by  Mr.  Adoue:  "How  would  you  like  to  run  a 
National  Bank  and  permit  the  overdraft  of  a  corporation 
that  has  nothing,  on  a  verbal  guarantee?"  I  lost  no  time 
in  sending  him  a  written  guarantee,  asking  him  to  please 
keep  on  paying.  And  I  then  got  to  praying  for  dry  weather 
so  I  would  get  the  money  back  at  the  gates  when  we  opened. 
The  Fair  Association  had  no  credit  whatever.  That  ex- 
emplary, high-toned,  gentleman.  Captain  Sydney  Smith,  the 
secretary,  would  send  out  orders  for  lumber  to  build  booths, 
barns  and  other  structures,  only  to  have  the  material  man 
hold  the  teams  till  they  could  telephone  me  and  get  me  to 
guarantee  the  bills;  and  the  day  the  Fair  opened,  I  esti- 
mated I  had  guaranteed  and  advanced  about  $18,000.00.  I 
had  little  uneasiness,  however,  for  I  felt  we  would  make  a 
go  of  it,  though  it  was  disappointing  at  times  when  rain 
would  come.  I  remember  one  time  I  had  to  gather  up  old 
newspapers  from  anywhere  I  could  get  them  and  lay  them 
down  on  the  walks  and  at  crossings  to  keep  the  people  dry 
shod,  for  there  were  no  pavements  then;  everyone,  how- 
ever, took  it  good-naturedly,  and  with  the  able  aid  of  those 
of  my  directors  who  were  disposed  to  give  the  matter  atten- 
tion, the  Fair  brought  in  results  surprising  to  the  whole 
city  and  ahead  of  my  expectations;  for  the  profits,  after 
paying  expenses,  were  about  $72,000,  of  which  $52,000  was 
in  cash  to  open  the  next  Fair  on.  Though  I  was  most 
strongly  and  kindly  urged  to  continue  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, the  time  it  took  from  my  business  and  other  conditions 
caused  me  to  decline. 
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In  1892  I  took  out  a  United  States  patent  on  an  office 
device,  designated  by  the  Patent  Office  as  "A  method  and 
apparatus  for  recording  the  location  and  character  of  busi- 
ness." And  the  following  year  I  sent  a  man  to  Chicago  to 
put  this  device  on  the  market.  The  name  adopted  for  the 
concern  was,  "The  Keating  System  Company,"  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois.     I  was,  of  course,  its  president. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  track  of  things  in  my 
Dallas  business  that  caused  me  to  create  this  device.  It  at- 
tracted favorable  consideration  at  once,  and  sales  were  made 
to  such  well  known  concerns  as  Brunswick-Balke  Collendar 
Co.,  The  National  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Franklin  MacVeagh  & 
Co.,  F.  C.  Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Proof  Covering  Co.,  American  Shot  &  Lead 
Co.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machine  Co.,  The 
Tribune  Co.,  Central  Type  Foundry,  J.  F.  Seiberling  &  Co., 
Collier  Shot  Tower  Works,  Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.,  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  and  numerous  other  large  concerns. 

I  had  hardly  got  the  device  well  on  the  market  when  in- 
fringements commenced.  Large  office  furniture  houses  in 
Chicago  and  in  Cincinnati  apparently  appropriated  my  en- 
tire device  without  regard  for  the  patent  laws.  They  had 
insurmountable  advantages  over  me  in  being  organized  and 
on  the  ground  with  established  agents,  and  in  the  contest 
for  business  I  stood  little  show.  The  catalogue  of  four  dif- 
ferent houses  who  engaged  in  this  infringement  came  into 
my  hands.  Some  of  them  adopted  almost  word  for  word  my 
description  of  the  device  and  appeared  to  have  electrotypes 
made  in  duplicate  of  mine.  One  of  them  went  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  list  of  the  users  of  their  device,  using  the  names 
of  the  concerns  to  whom  the  Keating  System  had  sold. 

I  kept  on  with  the  business  and  made  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  infringements,  but  I  found  that  the  manager  of  my 
concern  was  doing  unauthorized  things,  and  my  business 
in  Dallas  would  not  permit  of  my  taking  time  to  give  any 
attention  to  this  Chicago  project. 

A  lawsuit  sprung  up  in  Chicago  on  account  of  some  notes 
said  to  have  been  signed  by  me,  about  which  I  knew  noth- 
ing and  which  the  holders  thereof  would  not  show  me.  I 
finally  saw  them  in  the  court  in  Chicago  in  which  the  case 
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was  tried.  The  holders  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  took 
the  notes  with  knowledge  that  the  party  who  signed  them 
had  no  authority  to  sign  a  note  or  make  a  debt.  Apparently 
this  was  why  they  refused  to  show  me  the  notes,  but  I 
never  could  make  out  how  it  was  that  they  thought  I  would 
ever  pay  the  notes  without  seeing  them.  While  all  this  v/as 
going  on,  the  business  of  the  concern  of  course  had  to 
suffer,  and  when  the  disclosures  came,  I  found  that  it  was 
better  for  me  to  wind  up  the  business  than  to  attempt  to 
run  it  at  that  distance.  So  I  abandoned  the  venture  at  a 
loss  of  about  $15,000.  I  stopped  one  of  the  infringers  by 
filing  suit.  I  also  visited  one  of  the  principal  infringing 
houses  in  Chicago  and  was  put  off  by  promises  and  one  way 
and  another,  and  the  expense  of  further  htigation  with 
these  big  houses,  whom  I  knew  were  prepared  to  spend  any 
amount  of  money,  caused  me  to  defer  action  and  finally  let 
it  go. 

I  was,  at  the  time,  confronted  with  serious  htigation 
over  infringements  of  a  plow  patent,  and  my  troubles  in 
that  direction  gave  me  an  inkling  of  the  expense  and  labor 
that  I  would  have  to  go  through  if  I  pressed  litigation  on 
the  infringers  of  my  office  revice.  My  implement  and  ma- 
chine business  in  Dallas  was  very  large,  and,  while  I  am 
confident  even  to  this  day  I  would  have  won  the  cases,  yet 
I  did  not  have  the  time  in  connection  with  my  other  affairs 
to  give  it. 

In  early  days  I  can  remember  no  one  who  forsaw  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  Hillsboro,  Brownwood,  or  San 
Angelo.  The  whole  prairie  was  out  doors  and  it  was  cheaper 
and  easier  to  drive  cattle  across  the  country  to  market  than 
to  go  after  them  with  a  train.  Later  I  was  pleased  to  give 
$1,000  towards  the  building  of  what  is  now  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
from  Dallas  to  Hillsboro. 
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This  is  an  enlargement  of  a  little  tintype  I  found  at  my 
brother  Lloyds'  home  in  Hove,  England,  in  1907.  The  pic- 
ture was  taken  about  1864  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  I 
recall  that  I  thought  I  was  in  a  pretty  small  business  to  have 
to  sit  for  a  photograph.  Reading  from  left  to  right :  Lloyd, 
who  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
died  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Nov.  10,  1919;  Alaster, 
who  died  at  Halifax  in  1876 ;  myself,  and  Arthur,  who  died 
in  California  in  1892. 
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In  1881  I  about  saw  my  way  to  buy  a  home,  and  I  was 
hurried  up  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that  it  looked  hke  all  the 
desirable  property  would  be  gone  soon.  Harvvood  street  was 
not  yet  opened  from  Ross  to  McKinney  and  had  not  been 
thought  of;  McKinney  avenue  was  then  the  McKinney  road 
and  farm  property.  Ross  avenue,  where  Akard  now  crosses 
Ross  and  east  of  that  was  the  choice  district. 

I  bought  an  acre  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Pearl  and 
San  Jacinto.  It  had  on  it  a  fairly  good  cottage  for  the  times 
and  a  very  large  Southern  home,  built  entirely  of  oak,  hav- 
ing even  hand-made  oak  shingles  and  oak  floors.  All  the 
material  had  been  wagoned  from  East  Texas  about  100 
miles  and  it  was  said  to  have  cost  $4,000.  I  fixed  the  cot- 
tage up  and  tore  down  the  oak  house  and  built  a  barn  out 
of  the  material  and  stacked  the  rest  for  firewood.  The 
original  ov/ners  had  refused  to  move  the  fence  back  on  San 
Jacinto  street  and  the  car  line  had  just  room  to  slide  by.  I 
tore  down  the  fence  and  pulled  it  back  so  as  to  leave  a  side- 
walk.   The  street  car  line  was  then  owned  by  William  Keller. 

I  paid  my  street  car  by  the  year,  and  all  my  people  rode 
all  they  wanted  to.  The  cars  were  small  affairs  hauled  by 
two  little  mules,  and  planks  were  laid  inside  the  rails  for  the 
mules  to  travel  on  and  keep  out  of  the  mud. 

In  the  year  1882  this  house  burned  about  midday.  When 
the  little  old  car  came  by  my  house  smoke  was  coming  out 
of  it  and  the  driver  speeded  up  and  came  to  town  and  left 
his  car  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Austin  and  ran  to  my  office 
at  Elm  and  Jefferson  to  notify  me  that  my  house  was  burn- 
ing. I  came  back  with  him  and  in  the  meantime  people  who 
wanted  to  go  to  the  fire  had  got  the  mules  transferred  to 
the  other  end  of  the  car  and  we  had  only  to  step  aboard  and 
start  back  with  a  carload  of  passengers. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  Ross  all  the  men 
got  off,  as  was  the  custom,  and  pushed  the  car,  to  assist 
the  mules,  for  they  could  not  pull  even  a  reasonably  loaded 
car  up  that  hill.  No  one  ever  thought  of  c?.lling  this  a 
hardship,  and  we  all  did  it  many  times  during  a  year. 

When  we  got  to  the  fire  we  found  the  firemen — a  volun- 
teer system — had  arrived  and  saved  the  lot.  There  had 
been  saved  one  cane  bottom  chair  with  the  bottom  kicked 
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out,  and  all  my  big  stack  of  winter  wood  from  the  wreckage 
of  the  old  oak  house  was  gone. 

One  of  the  amusing  features  was  that  the  servant  girl 
was  off  to  the  grocery  store  and  found  the  house  afire  when 
she  came  back  and  took  off  her  shoes  and  then  ran  out. 
Why,  she  was  never  able  to  explain.  I  found  her  barefoot 
and  she  lost  her  shoes. 

I  took  my  family  to  the  Windsor  Hotel,  corner  Austin 
and  Main,  later  rented  another  house  till  I  could  rebuild. 

In  the  days  before  barb  wire  the  prairies  were  unfenced 
as  a  rule.  Wells  were  far  apart  and  frequently  dry.  Water 
had  to  be  hauled  for  miles  by  the  settlers  from  branches 
and  slews  for  their  use.  Drinking  anywhere  one  could  get 
water  was  the  rule  and  sometimes  I  have  been  forced  to 
drink  out  of  cow  tracks.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds  if 
one  is  thirsty  on  the  back  of  a  horse  "het  up"  by  the  sun 
in  summer.  The  cows  make  a  track  in  the  soft  mud,  the 
sun  bakes  the  form  hard,  then  let  a  dash  of  rain  come  and 
they  hold  like  a  jug  for  a  while. 


I  commenced  to  vote  soon  after  coming  to  Texas.  Voted 
two  or  three  times  a  day  if  I  made  that  many  towns.  My 
customers  insisted  I  should  vote.  When  I  declared  my  inten- 
tion in  1880  and  became  entitled  to  vote,  I  voted  for  names 
and  measures,  city.  State  and  National,  without  regard  to 
party,  though  I  was  always  considered  a  Republican  because 
I  came  from  the  North. 
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The  only  money  I  ever  received  outside  of  my  own 
efforts  after  leaving  home  in  1870  was  from  the  closing  of 
my  brother  George's  estate,  after  1888,  and  from  the  closing 
of  the  estate  of  my  father,  after  1898,  and  from  the  closing 
of  my  mother's  estate,  after  1002,  the  total  sum  being  about 
$22,000. 

When  I  came  to  Texas  artificial  ice,  the  telephone,  the 
talking  machine,  electric  lighting,  electric  cars,  electric  ele- 
vators, wireless  telegraphy,  automobiles  and  a  host  of  other 
things  now  in  common  use,  were  not  even  imagined. 

Speaking  of  the  bridge  at  Commerce  street,  on  page  137, 
brings  to  mind  that  the  wagon  crossing  just  down  stream 
and  almost  under  the  bridge,  was  the  early  influence  that 
caused  Dallas  to  be  located  where  it  is.  All  of  us  in  those 
days  made  that  crossing,  horseback  or  by  wagon  before  the 
bridge  was  built  and  even  afterwards,  to  save  the  bridge 
toll.  My  first  subscription  to  a  public  movement  in  Dallas 
was  $50,  to  haul  rock  and  build  the  roadway  where  the  West 
Dallas  pike  now  is,  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground. 
There  were  gutters  plowed  on  each  side  of  this  road  and  a 
little  dirt  filling  between.  My  $50  was  regarded  as  a  very 
liberal  subscription  those  days  for  that  purpose.  There  was 
comparatively  no  money  here  then  as  we  look  at  money 
today.  Gambling  was  one  of  the  wide-open  industries  and 
as  a  general  rule,  mosc  others  who  made  money  worked 
for  it. 

It  was  as  late  as  1880  that  my  partner  and  I  lost  $1,000 
one  night  in  a  gambling  house.  Neither  of  us  gambled  nor 
sat  in  the  game,  but  our  bookkeeper  did,  and  he  stood  to 
win.  He  did  not  win  and  that's  how  we  came  to  lose.  We 
did  not  know  we  were  gambling  until  the  loss  showed  up. 
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William  E.  Keating,  born  January  15,  1886,  at  Dallas. 
When  he  was  about  five  years  old  he  developed  hip  joint 
disease,  resulting  in  my  having  to  break  up  my  home  and 
sell  off  my  things  and  move  my  entire  family  to  New  York 
for  treatment  of  the  case. 

Under  the  care  of  the  leading  specialists  in  New  York 
his  recovery  was  apparently  brought  about  after  about 
twelve  years,  and  when  the  family  returned,  William  took 
up  his  studies  at  the  State  University  at  Austin,  Texas, 
later  going  to  Columbia  University,  New  York,  when  a  re- 
currence of  his  trouble  occurred  with  other  complications. 

He  desired  to  go  to  Colorado,  where  I  took  him,  his  doc- 
tor and  nurse  and  his  mother  and  our  daughter,  Elisa,  and 
there  he  died  in  his  22nd  year,  at  Colorado  Springs,  July 
21st,  1908.    His  remains  were  brought  to  Dallas. 
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TRINITY  RIVER. 

I  became  President  of  the  Trinity  River  Navigation 
Company  in  1891  under  these  conditions:  Business  was 
operating  under  very  high  railroad  freight  rates  on  both 
incoming  and  outgoing  freight.  R.  V.  Tompkins,  one  of  my 
best  friends,  who  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the 
Direct  Navigation  Company,  operating  boats  from  Galves- 
ton on  Buffalo  Bayou  to  Houston,  before  railroad  days, 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  Trinity  River  could  be  converted 
into  a  canal  from  Dallas  to  the  Gulf,  and  that  its  influence 
as  a  canal  would  reduce  rates  on  both  inbound  and  outbound 
commodities.  I  told  him  I  would  give  $2,000  to  see  what 
could  be  done  about  it,  if  a  reasonable  subscription  could 
be  raised  for  that  purpose.  Soon  after  I  left  for  the  North 
to  locate  my  family  for  the  summer.  While  in  Canada  I 
received  word  that  they  had  raised  $89,000  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, and  that  I  had  been  elected  President.  When  I 
returned  to  Dallas  the  pressure  was  so  strong  and  the 
promises  made  me  were  so  emphatic  that  it  would  take  very 
little  time  from  my  business,  that  I  felt  constrained  to 
consent.  From  that  time  on  for  eighteen  years  the  Direct- 
ors would  not  listen  to  my  resigning,  and  notwithstanding 
I  worked  every  way  possible  to  substitute  some  one  in  my 
stead,  I  was  not  permitted  to  resign.  We  had  frequent 
meetings  of  the  stockholders,  but  I  never  could  get  them 
to  listen  to  any  of  my  reports  on  how  I  had  spent  their 
money. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  my  custom  to  give  an 
annual  dinner  at  my  home  to  my  brother  Directors  in  this 
organization,  but  this  I  had  to  discontinue,  for  they  became 
so  thinned  out  by  deaths  as  to  leave  too  many  vacant  chairs 
to  make  the  gatherings  pleasant;  and  the  time  coming 
around  when  I  could  gracefully  lay  the  work  down  I  did  so 
and  prepared  my  report,  as  follows : 

COST  OF  TRINITY  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  DALLAS  UP  TO  MAY  26TH,  1909. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  had  never  been  a  correct 
published  report  of  these  matters,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  data  was  all  in  my  hands,  I  have  caused  this  to  be 
printed. 
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Collected  on  the  original  $89,000.00  popular  sub- 
scription lists   - - $  47,816.39 

Collected  from  passengers  on  the  steamboat  "H. 
A.  Harvey  Jr.,"  including  about  $80  for 
freight  earned  by  the  snagboat  "Dallas" 2,208.67 

Supplies  bought  from  sundry  persons  and  firms 
in  1894  and  never  paid  for,  the  four  largest 
creditors  being  Griffiths  &  Cowser,  $414.57; 
Schneider  &  Davis,  $182.96;  Armstrong 
Packing  Co.,  $167.13,  and  Huey  &  Philp, 
$101.02    - - 1,364.19 

Borrowed  December  14,  1895,  from 
Directors  Philip  Sanger,  Moro- 
ney,  Philp,  Padgitt,  Griffiths  and 
Keating    - $3,647.50 

Repaid  February  28,  1898.. $262.02 

Repaid  February  19,  1891..  200.00—      462.02—       3,185.48 

February  19,  1901 — Collected  in  compromise 

of  an  old  subscription..... - — 200.00 

Net  sum  realized  from  sale  of  steamboat  "H. 
A.  Harvey,  Jr.,"  and  from  sale  of  ma- 
chinery off  of  snagboat  "Dallas,"  deduct- 
ing cost  of  care  of  these  boats  for  many 
months  before  their  sale  and  disposition 
in  January  and  February,  1898 1,422.34 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Commer- 
cial Club  to  raise  money  to  send  a  delega- 
tion to  Washington  to  secure  Government 
aid,  and  the  total  sum  subscribed  and  paid 
in  to  keep  our  River  Representatives  in 
Washington  from  January  1,  1900,  to  the 
return  of  Colonel  Cowart  on  May  12,  1905, 
was    --     26,312.90 

But  actual  subscriptions  amounted 

only  to - $23,703.20 

The  overdraft  was  made  good  by 

T.  W.  Griffiths  ....- - —        173.14 

And  by  C.  A.  Keating -....     2,436.56 

$26,312.90 
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Making  the  grand  total  to  May  12,  1905,  ex- 
pended by  the  citizens  in  exploring  the  river 
and  proving  that  it  could  be  canalized,  and 
in  getting  the  proposition  favorably  consid- 
ered by  Congress $82,509.97 

Separated  from  the  foregoing  branch  of  the 
work,  there  came  on  in  April,  1905,  the  ne- 
cessity of  raising  the  sum  of  $66,000.00  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Con- 
gress. A  popular  subscription  was  called 
to  raise  this  sum  and  for  an  additional  sum 
to  carry  on  the  work,  and  it  resulted  in  there 
being  raised  and  deposited  in  the  bank 73,533.84 

Out  of  same  the  $66,000.00  was  sent  to  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  leaving  the 
oversubscription  on  hand $7,533.84 

The  drafts  on  this  fund  carried  the  work 
forward  for  two  years,  until  February,  1907. 
Same  having  been  expended,  $1,636.95  for  part 
of  the  cost  of  Lock  and  Dam  Site  No.  1  and  for 
the  Dam  at  Parsons  Slough,  and  for  part  of  the 
cost  for  land  at  No.  6,  and  the  balance  for  va- 
rious small  items  and  to  maintain  our  two  River 
Representatives  in  Washington  for  two  sessions 
of  Congress  to  March,  1907,  and  for  an  extra 
trip  to  Washington,  another  to  St.  Louis,  Gal- 
veston, Houston,  and  South  Texas  points,  and 
to  pay  our  dues  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, which  it  failed  to  do,  making  necessary 
an  overdraft  on  C.  A.  Keating  of  $249.50,  which 
was  refunded  to  him  in  a  later  raising  of  money. 

February  3,  1907 — A  printed  call  was  made  for 
$2,500.00  to  carry  on  the  work  and  pay  for 
sites  for  Locks  and  Dams,  and  there  was 
raised    1,326.00 

And  Lock  and  Dam  Site  No.  4  was  acquired  and 
Nos.  1  and  2  completely  paid  for — one  of  them 
having  to  go  through  the  courts  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 
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December  3,  1907 — The  panic  being  on,  no  gen- 
eral call  was  made  for  money,  but  seventeen 
men  met  over  the  American  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank  and  paid  in,  to  further  prosecute 

the  work 1,885.00 

And  same  was  expended  for  one  River  Repre- 
sentative to  Washington,  and  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  Lock  and  Dam  Site  No.  4  and  for 
hunting  owners  and  to  find  out  what  could  be 
done  about  acquiring  the  land  for  Lock  and  Dam 
at  Hurricane  Shoals — the  abstract  for  one  piece 
alone  costing  $125.00 — bringing  the  work  down 
to  May,  1908. 

May  7,  1908 — It  became  necessary  to 
send  our  representatives  to 
Washington  hurriedly,  and  the 
time  was  too  short  to  ask  for  sub- 
scriptions— the  funds  were  se- 
cured by  C.  A.  Keating,  making 

his  personal  note $     600.00 

May  25,  1908 — An  additional  sum 
was  needed  for  the  same  purpose, 
and   was    procured   in    the    same 

way   _. 100.00 

June  25,  1908— $50  was  needed  to 
pay  balance  on  Houston  County 
abstract,  and  $200.53  to  pay  ab- 
stract on  Swift  land  at  Hurricane 
Shoals,  and  it  was  procured  in  the 

same  way  as  above 250.53 

August  25,   1908 — It  became  neces- 
sary to  raise  $153.85  for  Wash- 
ington   expenses,    and    it    was 
procured   in   the    same    way    as 

above 153.85 

September  18,  1908 — Draft  was 
made  for  cost  of  Woofer's  land  at 
Hurricane  Shoals,  and  it  was  pro- 
cured in  the  same  way  as  above....      153.85 

$1,233.98 
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These  items  were  carried  as  a  River 
Debt  under  the  expectation  that 
somehow  they  would  be  provided 
for,  but  that  never  occurred,  and 
on  April  14,  1909,  C.  A.  Keating 
gave  his  personal  check  to  pay 
them  off,  namely $1,233.98 

Plus  interest  to  April  14,  1909 69.95 

$1,303.93 
Less  an  unused  balance  in  bank  from 

former  subscriptions 80.09—       1,223.84 

Mr.  Fox  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  was  here  in  March, 
1909,  and  raised  for  work 
through  that  organization 725.00 

In  February  and  March,  1909,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  undertook  to  raise  two  items  of 
$500.00  each  for  Colonel  Cowart's  services  at 
Washington — A.  V.  Lane  and  C.  R.  Buddy, 
committee.  The  $1,000  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington— they  raised  it  all  except  $135.00,  and 
this  $135.00  I  understand,  will  fall  upon  Mr. 
Buddy  to  pay,  unless  provided  for 1,000.00 

There  was  paid  to  Swift  for  his  land  at  Hurri- 
cane Shoals,  in  February,  1909,  about 
$140.00,  and  this  amount  is  carried  on  a  per- 
sonal note  of  S.  W.  S.  Duncan  at  the  bank...  140.00 


TOTAL  MONEY  COST  TO  MAY  26,  1909 $162,343.65 

ORIGINAL  BILL  OF  LADING. 

This  may  some  day  become  a  curio  in  that  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  first  Bill  of  Lading  issued  for  water  transportation 
from  Dallas. 

RECEIVED  from  Trinity  River  Navigation  Co.,  one 
steam  capstan,  same  being  loaded  on  board  the  Str.  H.  A. 
Harvey,  Jr.,  now  lying  in  the  Trinity  River  opposite  the 
town  of  Hutchins,  Texas;  the  said  capstan  being  received 
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for  transportation  and  safe  delivery  (the  acts  of  God  and 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  excepted)  to  H.  Mosle  & 
Co.,  ship  chandlers,  at  Galveston,  Texas;  freight  and 
charges  for  the  transportation  and  delivery  of  the  afore- 
mentioned merchandise  having  been  agreed  on  and  settled 
and  discharged  at  the  receiving  point;  and  no  further 
charges  to  lie  against  the  aforenamed  goods  for  delivery  of 
same  to  the  parties  named. 

(Signed)  G.  W.  POPE, 
Master,  and  One  of  the  Owners. 
Hutchins,  Tex.,  Jan.  17,  1898. 

July  31,  1891 — Citizens  organized  the  Trinity  River  Nav- 
igation  Company. 

February    11,    1893— Launched    Snag    Boat   "Dallas." 
Broke  her  up  January,  1898. 

March  3,  1893— Bought  the  Steamboat  "H.  A.  Harvey, 
Jr.,"  at  Calcasieu,  Louisiana. 

March  10,  1893 — Left  Mermenteau,  Louisiana,  via  the 
Gulf  for  Galveston. 

May  24,  1893 — Landed  at  Commerce  Street  bridge. 

January  17,  1898 — Was  sold  and  went  down  the  river 
to  Galveston,  thence  back  to  Calcasieu. 

The  directors  of  the  Trinity  River  Navigation  Company 
originally  were: 

T.  W.  Griffiths  W.  C.  Padgitt 

James  Moroney  W.  H.  Prather 

Phillip  Sanger  F.  M.  Cockrell,  resigned 

Simon  Philp  S.  W.  S.  Duncan 

Frank  G.  Moore  C.  A.  Keating,  President 

J.  P.  Murphy  R.  V.  Tompkins,  Manager 

Vacancies  and  deaths  in  the  directory  were  filled  from 
year  to  year  by: 

Joseph  Huey  Dan  Morgan 

D.  C.  Mitchell  T.  F.  McEnnis 

A.  C.  Ardrey  T.  W.  Scollard 

J.  M.  Harry  Henry  Lewis 

Hon.  R.  E.  Cowart  became  first  interested  about  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900. 
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READING  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT,  STANDING:  T.  W.  GRIF- 
FITHS, COLONEL  R.  C.  COWART,  WHO  GAVE  SUCH  VALU- 
ABLE ATTENTION  TO  THE  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT  IN  WASH- 
INGTON, AND  COLONEL  FRANK  HOLLAND,  THE  MAN 
REALLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  STARTING  OF  OUR  STATE 
FAIR.     SITTING:     COMMODORE  DUNCAN  AND  C.  A.  KEATING. 

This  picture  is  of  interest  because  it  is  reproduced  from  a  postal 
card  group  taken  one  afternoon  as  we  five  men  strolled  through 
Charley  Mangold's  show  in  Oak  Cliff,  about  1908.  The  flashlight  man 
found  out  something  about  us,  for  within  a  week  enlargements  of  the 
group  were  peddled  around  town,  and  this  is  a  reproduction  from  one 
of  them. 
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Those  of  the  directors  who  have  survived  the  hand  of 
Old  Father  Time  until  this  writing  are  Henry  Lewis,  F.  M. 
Cockrell,  C.  A.  Keating.    Now  1920. 

The  office  of  president  continued  to  be  filled  by  my  re- 
election for  the  fourteen  years  that  we  looked  after  this 
enterprise. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1905  that  Captain  W.  P.  Wooten 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineering  Corps,  representing  the 
Government,  arrived  in  Dallas  to  take  charge  of  the  work  to 
De  followed  by  other  U.  S.  Engineers  as  the  terms  of  their 
stay  on  the  job  expired. 

I  continued  a  warm  interest  in  it,  doing  all  I  could  in  a 
non-public  way,  but  the  project  appeared  to  be  neglected 
from  the  time  I  laid  it  down ;  the  Government  still  kept  on, 
however,  using  the  appropriations  made  in  building  locks 
and  dams.  In  1914  the  railroads  offered  the  people  a 
Union  Station  provided  they  would  surrender  Broadway — 
a  street  running  parallel  along  the  high  bank  of  the  river 
at  Dallas,  and  give  up  other  cross  streets  and  allow  the 
location  of  the  Union  Station  and  the  network  of  tracks 
on  the  river  front.  Duncan  and  myself  opposed  it  but  the 
people  wanted  a  Union  Station  so  badly  that  they  swallowed 
the  bait  and  thus  the  railroads,  by  occupying  the  river 
front,  accomplished  what  they  had  been  unable  to  do  be- 
fore Congress.  The  high  bank  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  there  was  no  need  of  the  Government  carrying  for- 
ward the  improvement  with  the  high  bank  gone  and  easy 
access  destroyed. 

When  the  engineering  problem  of  how  to  protect  barges 
and  freight  is  solved  and  easy  access  is  afforded  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  United  States  Government  will  not  hesitate 
to  complete  the  Lock  and  Dam  system  to  tide  water. 

In  1893  I  bought  from  M.  T.  Hancock  the  patents  on 
rotary  disc  plows.  The  circumstances  were  that  he  came 
to  my  office  with  a  very  crude  device;  it  did  not  even  look 
like  a  plow.  He  wished  me  to  go  out  in  the  country  and  see 
it  operate.  I  declined  to  go,  I  had  a  house  full  of  plows,  and 
I  believed  he  wanted  me  to  see  the  plow  oparate  and  then 
use  what  I  might  say  as  a  help  to  sell  his  plows.  He  assured 
me  that  such  was  not  the  case.     It  was  agreed  that  he 
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would  have  his  plow  in  the  field  at  a  place  I  selected,  where 
the  ground  was  hard  and  no  plow  could  plow  it,  and  I  would 
not  have  to  wait  one  minute  to  start  the  plow  after  I  got  to 
the  field.  I  found  this  plow  would  do  work  that  no  other 
plow  on  earth  would  do  in  the  black,  hard  lands  of  Texas. 
I  was  interested  at  once.  I  learned  from  him  that  the 
Northern  manufacturers  had  turned  the  plow  down ;  I  could 
easily  understand  why — it  was  because  their  lands  did  not 
pack  hard  like  the  Texas  lands — I  had  plowed  in  the  worst 
of  it  up  North. 

The  result  was  that  I  stayed  with  this  plow  probably  a 
week,  taking  it  to  different  parts  of  the  county  and  to  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  it  finally  resulted  in  my  taking  the  patents 
over  for  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  which  was 
the  territory  the  Keating  Implement  and  Machine  Com- 
pany covered  in  its  regular  business ;  and  in  my  organizing 
the  Texas  Disc  Plow  Company  to  manufacture  and  put  these 
plows  on  the  market.  I  proceeded  to  get  up  our  samples — 
single  discs  for  three,  double  discs  for  four  and  three  discs 
for  five  horses,  and  arranged  with  a  manufacturing  concern 
in  Marshall,  Texas,  to  make  the  plows  according  to  the 
samples  furnished  by  the  Texas  Disc  Plow  Company. 

We  ran  along  a  v/hile  and  one  day  one  of  my  employees, 
a  Mr.  Hardy,  suggested  that  he  could  make  an  improve- 
ment and  get  better  results.  Hancock,  whom  I  retained 
in  the  employ  of  the  plow  company,  did  not  approve  of  the 
change  and  prophecied  that  it  would  not  work.  But  after 
considerable  investigation,  I  placed  a  team  at  the  disposal  of 
Hardy  and  instructed  him  to  work  out  his  improvement, 
agreeing  with  him  that  as  he  was  drawing  his  salary  and 
expenses  the  improvement  should  be  patented  and  the  pat- 
ent transferred  to  me.  It  cost  me  about  a  thousand  dollars 
to  work  it  out  and  produce  the  first  plow  carrying  this 
improvement  and  the  patent  was  assigned  to  me. 

In  the  meantime  the  Northern  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  I  was  v/ell  acquainted  with,  laughed  at  me  for  having 
taken  up  a  revolution  in  plowing  because  they  had  been 
making  plows  for  fifty  years  and  longer  and  knew,  they 
said,  more  about  plows  than  I  could  ever  know. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  got  the  plow,  with  the  Hardy  im- 
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provement,  on  the  market  I  commenced  to  have  a  very  large 
trade — the  plow  fitted  a  longfelt  want.  I  received  inquiries 
from  South  America,  South  Africa,  Mexico,  Australia  and 
other  foreign  countries,  and  these  inquiries  resulted  in  my 
making  some  sales  in  British  Columbia  and  car  load  lots  in 
Mexico  and  in  Australia.  The  plows  for  Australia  had  to 
be  boxed  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  from  there  by  boat  to 
New  York  and  from  there  by  steamer  through  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. My  Texas  and  Oklahoma  business  was  large  and  all  of 
this  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  riding  plow  business  of  the 
large  Northern  factories.  What  I  was  doing  could  not  be 
hidden,  I  had  no  sooner  worked  the  business  up  to  this 
standard  of  success,  when  practically  all  of  the  Northern 
factories  commenced  to  infringe. 

On  my  trips  North  I  would  go  through  the  different  fac- 
tories occasionally  and  there  would  find  they  had  my  three 
plows  in  the  rooms  of  their  pattern  makers,  using  my  plow 
to  get  out  one  of  their  own.  Upon  protesting  to  one  of 
them,  I  said:  "When  I  hved  up  north  the  manufacturers 
would  not  have  done  a  thing  of  that  kind,  they  would  not 
violate  my  patents  in  order  to  make  a  plow."  His  answer 
was :  "We  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  honesty  since  you  went 
to  Texas — we  have  got  to  keep  our  factory  running;  you 
have  created  a  demand  for  this  type  of  plow  and  our  cus- 
tomers everywhere  are  demanding  that  we  build  one.  To 
be  frank  with  you  I  have  instructed  our  pattern  maker  to 
get  out  a  plow  and  to  use  anything,  pay  no  attention  to 
the  patents."  Adding:  "I  am  quite  aware  that  you  can 
sue,  but  it  v/ill  take  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  before 
you  can  get  a  judgment,  provided  your  patents  are  sus- 
tained by  the  upper  courts,  and  if  they  are  not  sustained, 
you  get  nothing;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  sustained, 
we  will  have  made  enough  money  to  pay  any  award  the 
court  finds  against  us." 

Practically  all  of  the  plow  concerns  of  the  North  now 
broke  into  making  disc  plows  with  total  disregard  of  the 
patents,  and  with  the  dealers  in  numbers  of  towns  unable 
to  get  our  plow  on  account  of  our  already  having  a  dealer 
there,  we  had  that  kind  of  competition  which  took  advan- 
tage of  all  our  introductry  work  and  all  the  advertising 
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and  the  demand  we  had  created  and,  necessarily,  our  busi- 
ness had  to  fall  off. 

I  found  that  what  the  manufacturer  in  Chicago  had 
said  about  patent  lawsuits  was  quite  true.  I  filed  suits  in 
the  United  States  Court  in  Dallas  against  them.  Hancock 
filed  suits  against  them  in  his  territory,  which  was  the 
United  States,  except  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. In  the  meantime,  some  of  my  employees,  tempted 
by  profit  and  using  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  in 
my  employ,  went  to  certain  Northern  manufacturers  and 
told  them  they  were  my  chief  men — that  they  had  created 
my  plow  and  that  they  would  undertake  to  make  a  plow 
for  a  given  sum.  One  of  the  men  that  I  was  paying  down 
at  Marshall  to  overlook  the  product  that  came  out  of  the 
factory  there,  actually  applied  for  a  patent  on  structural 
improvements  that  I  and  my  men  had  worked  out  in  the 
field,  and  this  fellow,  on  being  advised  that  his  patent 
claim  was  allowed,  came  to  me  and  demanded  that  I  pay  him 
a  royalty  on  all  the  plows  that  I  built,  because  of  the  patent 
that  had  been  allowed  to  him.  I  could  not  believe  there  was 
such  treachery,  but  on  communication  with  Washington  I 
found  it  was  true,  but  that  there  was  time  to  file  an  inter- 
ference and  stop  his  patent  being  issued.  That  I  did,  and 
by  sending  the  parts  to  Washington  with  proper  affidavits 
in  the  interference  proceedings,  I  was  able  to  defeat  his 
scheme. 

My  plow  business  kept  on,  but  of  course  the  volume  of  it 
was  seriously  reduced  by  the  competition  of  so  many  fac- 
tories. I  considered  it  best  to  let  the  suit  I  had  filed,  rock 
along  and  lend  my  help  to  Hancock  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
suits,  which  were  practically  against  the  same  parties.  To 
this  end  I  attained  hearings  in  California,  Kansas  and 
Minneapolis,  taking  numerous  witnesses  with  me.  In  one 
case,  in  Chattanooga,  our  patent  was  declared  by  the  Court 
valid  and  superior,  and  in  the  two  cases  at  Wichita,  Kansas, 
the  same  character  of  verdict  was  rendered.  It  looked  like 
we  were  going  to  have  fairly  easy  sailing  to  win  the  cases 
against  the  combination  of  about  all  the  manufacturers  in 
the  field  against  us. 

In  the  meantime,  Hancock  died.  Then  came  on  the  hear- 
ing in  Minneapolis,  and  there  was  an  adverse  judgment. 
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The  lawyers  were  not  under  my  control — I  was  not  paying 
them,  but  I  did  instruct  the  lawyers  to  proceed  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  because  we  had  two  decrees 
in  our  favor  and  only  one  against  us.  The  lawyer  lived  in 
Indianapolis,  and  about  the  time  the  appeal  was  to  have 
been  perfected,  he  died,  I  did  not  know  of  it  for  some  little 
while,  and  when  I  did  learn  of  it,  it  was  too  late  then  to 
perfect  the  appeal.  I  saw  the  difficulty  of  hunting  up  a 
new  counsel  and  of  the  enormous  task  to  post  this  new  coun- 
sel in  the  issues  of  the  case.  And  I  was  at  that  time  having 
serious  personal  troubles  of  my  own  and  was  wholly  unable 
to  give  the  matter  the  necessary  attention,  so  I  let  it  go. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  combination  (for  they 
all  combined  to  fight  our  patent)  told  me  afterwards  that 
they  were  mighty  glad  to  get  rid  of  that  lawsuit  and  that  it 
had  cost  the  combination  about  $100,000.00.  By  this  time 
I  found  out  that  what  the  gentleman  in  Chicago  had  said 
was  perfectly  true;  that  if  I  got  into  a  patent  lawsuit  I 
would  know  I  had  had  a  lawsuit;  that  it  would  take  me 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  I  would  get  through  with  it. 
It  took  all  of  that  time.  The  samples  that  had  to  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  Court  had  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
for  the  different  hearings,  and  they  covered — when  set  up 
— the  whole  floor  of  a  building  25x100,  and  included  all 
types  of  rotary  implements.  In  due  time  I  dismissed  the 
cases  I  had  here  in  the  United  States  Court,  and  with  this 
experience  and  the  experience  I  had  with  the  patent  office 
device,  it  is  my  recommendation  to  anybody  to  let  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  patent  be  exploited  by  some  one  else. 

I  reproduce  in  this  book  copies  of  two  old  advertise- 
ments : 

DOUBLE  DISC  PLOW 

There  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  of 
December  15th,  1915,  under  the  heading:  "List  of  Epoch 
Making  Inventions  of  people  of  the  United  States  during 
last  fifty  years.    Disc  Plow,  invented  by  Hardy,  1896." 

It  was  to  settle  the  question  of  whom  was  the  inventor 
that  I  caused  Hardy  to  make  the  application  for  patent  and 
swear  it  was  his  invention.  While  I  had  everything  to  do 
with  it,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  invention  was  his. 
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In  one  of  the  suits,  Hardy  actually  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  invention  was  created  by  me  and  not  himself.  If  he 
could  have  established  that  it  would  have  annulled  the 
patent,  because  a  patent  could  not  legally  be  taken  out  in 
his  name  if  the  invention  was  mine. 

In  the  World  Almanac  of  1920  will  be  found  under  the 
heading  of  "Noted  Inventions,"  ''Disc  Plows— Hardy,  1896." 

They  show  that  from  1869,  when  the  air  brake  was  in- 
vented, to  1912,  when  the  machine  gun  was  invented,  there 
were  just  thirty-nine  noted  inventions,  of  which  the  Hardy 
invention  of  1896  formed  one. 

This  implement  revolutionized  plowing. 

Part  of  our  business  was  the  sale  of  traction  engines 
and  the  picture  of  the  steam  plowing  outfit,  which  will  be 
found  on  page  152  of  this  book,  was  the  first  photograph  we 
took  of  the  first  perfected  steam  plows  in  operation  in  1906, 
using  Disc  Plows.  The  land  was  where  Highland  Park  is 
now  thickly  built  up  and  this  picture  was  taken  for  our 
traveling  men  to  carry. 

The  picture  is  reproduced  here  from  a  postal  card  gotten 
out  by  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  a  Denver  publishing  com- 
pany as  a  souvenir,  showing  steam  plowing  in  Texas,  which 
I  found  on  sale  at  the  book  store  in  Dallas  during  the  postal 
card  craze.  How  the  publisher  ever  got  our  photographs  we 
never  knew. 

The  three  plows  cut  a  seven-foot  furrow,  using  a  ten- 
horse  engine  as  against  the  ordinary  horse  mouldboard  rid- 
ing plow,  which  cut  from  12  to  16  inches. 
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HANCOCK  ROTARY  DISC  PLOW! 


SINGLE     D(SC    CUTS    lO    »H       2    HoBSES. 
DOUBLE        "  "  16     "         3  " 

Four  "  "      2B   "      4         " 


LIGHTER  DRAFT  THAN    ANYTHIMC 

IT'S  A  WON&Ea 

Wftllt  FOR  PSINTCO  M*TnR  ANO  PRICES  MO  SHE  VWHftTTHE  BEST  f  fl.;in£PS  SJit  A30iiT  ir 

TEXAS  DISC  PLOW  CO.,  T.^^t' 


HANCOCK R 

'    SmCLC    OiSC  CUTS  10-lN 
OOUBLl        "  "        IS     " 

Four  ■'         "     20   " 


SOLVES  THE  PLOW  gROBLEM   FOR  TEXAS. 

UIOMTCW   DRAFT   THAN   AWVTHINO. 
frStTE  FOR  F>»)!»TEO  HAITE*  UfO  Mt!«£S  UiQ  StS  WMt  nt  MMI  fUSmiMi  UY  mOUl  It. 


KEATING  I.  &  M.  CO., 

DALLAS,        ------- 


STATE 
AGENTS. 

TEXAS. 
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Jonah  Manack  went  to  work  for 
me  in  1888,  now  thirty-two  years 
ago,  as  house  boy— and  he  is  still  in 
my  employ  driving  my  car.  His 
duties  were,  attending  to  the  chil- 
dren, building  fires,  helping  the 
other  servants  about  the  house  and 
taking  care  of  and  driving  the 
horses.  And  when  automobiles 
came  in,  I  had  him  instructed  in 
the  handling  of  them. 

Jonah  came  to  me  from  the 
town  of  Hearne  in  Central  Texas. 
He  was  raised  by  the  Hearne  fam- 
ily, for  whom  the  town  of  Hearne 
is  named.  His  mother  was  half 
Indian.  The  name  of  her  Indian 
father  was  Manack.  During  slav- 
ery the  colored  race  was  not  al- 
lowed a  name  of  their  own,  they 
had  to  go  by  the  name  of  their 
owners.  His  parents  were  married  before  slavery  was 
abolished,  and  being  owned  by  the  Hearnes  they  had  to  go 
under  that  name;  after  the  emancipation  they  were  allowed 
to  choose  any  name  they  wished,  and  his  father  and  mother 
chose  the  name  of  Manack— her  father's  name. 

Jonah  says  he  knows  of  no  other  Manack  anywhere 
except  in  the  Territory,  and  that  in  the  allotment  of  the 
Territory  to  the  Indians  there  was  a  claim  due  to  his  moth- 
er but  that  I  was  in  New  York  so  much  at  that  time,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  present  it  to  and  he  believed  that  it 
lapsed  for  want  of  attention.  Jonah's  mother  still  hyes  at 
Calvert,  Texas.  She  is  sometimes  called  "Missouri,  and 
he  therefore  knows  that  she  was  born  in  Missouri  or 
brought  up  there,  but  he  does  not  know  where  his  father 
was  born.  His  father  died  many  years  ago.  To  the  best 
of  Jonah's  information,  his  mother's  father  was  of  the 
Creek  Nation. 

All  this  information  I  gained  from  Jonah  May  4,  1916. 
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I  am  quits  satisfied  he  had  a  right  to  an  allotment  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  have  never  talked  with  him  before 
about  his  history  and  I  never  before  heard  of  his  Indian 
origin  or  that  he  had  any  right  in  the  Indian  distribution. 
After  learning  this  much  of  his  early  history  I  was  interest- 
ed to  ascertain  if  anything  could  be  recovered  for  him  and 
on  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  Washington,  I  received  a  reply 
dated  May  16th,  1916,  stating  that  the  final  approved  citi- 
zenship rolls  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  were  completed 
March  4th,  1907,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  the  con- 
sideration of  claims  for  recognition  and  enrollment,  or  for 
any  share  in  the  lands,  money  or  other  common  property  of 
the  tribes. 

Jonah  has  been  with  me  so  long  and  is  known  from 
Halifax  to  California  and  in  England  and  far  off  Russia — 
for  these  reasons,  I  make  room  for  his  history. 

My  man,  who  preceded  Jonah,  has  now  grown  to  be  a 
great  big  gray-headed  colored  man ;  his  name  is  Marion 
Crutchfield.  He  owns  about  700  acres  of  land  in  a  neigh- 
boring county,  and  has  made  trips  to  Dallas  to  get  my  ad- 
vice about  selling  portions  of  it ;  in  which  I  have  discouraged 
him.  He  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  sent  me  at  Christmas 
time  what  he  styles  the  "biggest  turkey  in  his  county," 
and  in  his  letter  of  advice,  never  overlooks  adding,  "Don't 
forget  to"  send  me  that  demijohn  of  corn  whiskey — the 
white  kind,  not  the  yellow." 


When  I  came  to  Texas  the  people  did  not  know  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  had  any  significance,  and  did  not  celebrate  it 
in  any  manner  whatever,  and  that  was  ten  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  But  when  it  came  Christmas  there  was  a 
surprise  for  me.  They  celebrated  then  just  as  the  Fourth  of 
July  was  celebrated  in  the  North. 
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I  am  forced  here  to  insert  a  page  that  I  would  most 
gladly  omit.  For  years  this  manuscript  has  been  ready,  and 
always  the  necessity  of  some  reference  to  this  subject  has 
stopped  the  publication  of  this  book.  I  kept  my  mouth  shut 
and  said  nothing  and  made  no  defense  and  the  fact  that  this 
book  will  not  be  for  sale  and  is  for  the  interested  members 
01  the  family  only,  causes  me  now  to  write — not  what  I  am 
tempted  and  perhaps  ought  to  say — but  as  little  as  I  can. 

In  1877,  having  made  $9,000  for  my  part  and  knowing 
that  my  business  was  on  a  secure  foundation,  well  estab- 
lished with  a  rosy  future  before  me,  I  married.  The  young 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  Union  soldier  who  died,  leaving 
iiothing,  about  the  close  of  the  war  of  1861-1864,  and  she 
was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  her  uncle,  a  clergyman  in 
charge  of  a  small  parish  at  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

From  this  marriage  thirty-two  years  later,  culminated 
in  March  1909,  the  overwhelming  tragedy  of  my  life.  My 
wife  and  I  were  divorced  at  her  instance. 

Defamation  of  my  name  and  character  were  outrageous 
— rotten  is  too  mild  a  word  to  describe  it.  I  refused  to 
deny  anything  and  refused  to  appear  or  allow  my  lawyer 
to  appear  and  made  no  defense  whatever.  I  would  not  hold 
a  wife  who  was  so  horribly  anxious  to  get  away  and  so  the 
finger  of  scorn  could  never  point  to  me  I  turned  over  to  her 
what  she  and  her  lawyer  demanded — the  cream  of  my  real 
estate,  making  of  her  the  richest  woman  in  Dallas  with  an 
assured,  large  and  ever  growing  monthly  income  free  of 
debt. 

Some  years  earlier  I  had  been  cautioned  by  a  friend 
to  find  some  way  to  break  up  a  growing  intimacy  between 
my  wife  and  a  certain  woman  who  I  was  assured  was  a 
meddler  and  a  dangerous  mischief  maker.  Handling  the 
matter  with  every  delicacy  brought  only  opposition  and  re- 
sentment. The  intimacy  had  already  become  too  fixed.  Did 
she  have  any  financial  interest  in  wrecking  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  Dallas  ?  There  were  others  who  did. 

I  made  no  defense  then  and  do  not  now  desire  to  make 
any. 
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There  are  disappointments  and  griefs  so  great  that 
one  does  not  ivish  to  talk  about  them,  at  the  same  time  I 
have  always  ivished  that  I  coidd  m  some  way  express  my 
most  gratefid  appreciadio7i  and  thanks  to  my  neighbors  and 
friends  for  their  delicacy  and.  coiirtesy  and  consideration  in 
avoiding  by  any  word  or  act  even  the  remotest  reference  to 
my  troubles. 

Whether  any  exoneration  ever  came  to  me  is  not  now 
material  but  my  daughter,  who  at  the  time  was  a  minor, 
after  attaining  her  majority  became  entirely  reconciled  to- 
ward her  father  without  any  discussion  or  persuasion  and 
since  1912  there  has  existed  and  grown  that  confidence  and 
respect  that  should  exist  between  a  daughter  and  her  father 
and  of  this  I  am  justly  proud. 
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MY  DAUGHTER,  ELISA,  AND  HER  HUSBAND 

SMITH  H.  LATTA 

They  were  married  in  Dallas,  October  21,  1911.    This  picture  was 

taken  at  my  residence,  McKinney  and  Maple,  in  the  fall  of  1912.     I 

like  it  better  than  any  of  my  daughter's  pictures.     They  have  no  idea 

of  my  making-  this  use  of  it. 
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In  1904  about  a  dozen  of  us  went  to  Topeka,  Kansas, 
in  an  effort  to  induce  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  enter 
Dallas,  and  it  resulted  in  our  executing  a  personal  bond  to 
that  Company,  under  which  we  undertook  to  obtain  for  the 
railroad  the  right  of  way  through  Dallas  County  and  City  at 
a  cost  to  them  not  to  exceed  $225,000.00 — we,  the  bonds- 
men, undertaking  to  pay  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  sum. 
Before  we  got  through  with  it  we  spent  the  $225,000  and 
had  to  raise  $62,000  more.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  very 
graciously  remitted  to  me,  as  chairman,  a  draft  for  the 
$62,000.00  and  it  was  paid  back  to  those  who  had  helped 
make  up  the  amount. 

In  1899,  and  I  think  for  a  couple  of  years  before  then,  I 
was  president  of  the  Dallas  Commercial  Club  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  Freight  Bureau,  then  run  as  separate 
institutions. 

The  1907  panic  found  Dallas  unprepared.  Quickly  the 
banks  lost  their  currency  and  none  could  be  had  from  New 
York  or  elsewhere — for  the  lid  was  on  everywhere  over  the 
United  States.  The  Clearing  House  was  not  well  organized 
in  those  days  and  the  banks  felt  the  necessity  for  help,  so 
all  the  officials  of  all  of  the  banks  got  together  and  selected 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a  Board  of  Control,  agree- 
ing to  do  whatever  the  Board  of  Control  decided  on  as  the 
best  and  safest  course  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
had  money  in  the  bank  and  could  not  get  their  checks 
cashed. 

The  board  selected  by  the  banks  consisted  of  J.  B.  Wil- 
son, S.  I.  Munger,  Sam  P.  Cochran,  L.  S.  Thorne,  R.  H. 
Stewart  and  W.  M.  Robinson  and  myself;  they  did  me  the 
honor  of  selecting  me  as  chairman.  We  held  continued  ses- 
sions from  morning  and  generally  until  midnight  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  plans  and  systems  adopted  by  this 
Board  of  Control  was  of  great  value  in  avoiding  distress  in 
our  local  banks. 
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I  greatly  value  this  handsome  Loving  Cup,  on  account  of 
the  source  from  which  it  came  and  the  inscription  they 
placed  upon  it.    It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me. 

A  Token  of  Esteem 

from 

The  Employees  and  Associates 

of  the 

Keating  Implement  and  Machinery  Company 

to 

Cecil  A.  Keating 

On  His  Retirement  from  business 

January  the  first 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Five 

1875  1905 
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I  had  become  bitterly  lonesome  and  thought  I  had  to 
have  companionship,  and  I  married  a  second  time  in  1914 
in  New  York.  The  lady  was  a  widow  with  one  son  who 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  From  every  point  of  view 
the  alliance  appeared  to  be  most  desirable,  but  it  did  not  so 
turn  out  and  four  years  later  had  to  be  terminated.  I  paid 
her  a  large  sum  of  money  and  she  left  Dallas  and  from  a 
matrimonial  standpoint  I  must  be  content  to  be  regarded  as 
a  failure. 

Additional  matter,  apparently  justifiable  of  insertion,  is 
constantly  being  brought  to  mind,  but  this  book  appears  to 
be  already  fat  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  what  I 
have  written  I  might  be  justified  in  tearing  out.  Some  of 
it  seems  to  have  lost  its  snap  in  being  restricted  to  the  lim- 
itations of  cold  type.  One  thing,  however,  I  am  sure  I  should 
make  room  for,  and  it  is  this :  It  was  my  custom  when  my 
family  lived  in  New  York,  to  go  there  and  take  them  out 
for  the  summer.  In  one  instance  I  got  caught  at  Yarmouth 
with  them  all,  including  two  nurses,  to  care  for  our  sick  boy, 
William.  It  was,  I  am  satisfied,  in  1888,  for  my  parents 
had  moved  to  California  in  1887.  The  United  States  threat- 
ened to  at  once  quarantine  against  the  world  on  account  of 
the  bubonic  plague.  Letters  of  credit  and  express  orders 
were  not  in  use,  and  my  funds  were  too  low  for  such  an 
emergency.  I  appealed  to  a  bank  at  Yarmouth.  Had  never 
before  been  there  and  knew  no  one.  The  cashier  asked  me 
where  Dallas  was  in  relation  to  Galveston?  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  the  interior.  Who  I  knew  in  Galveston? 
Adoue  &  Lobitt,  Kauffman  &  Runge  and  Moody  &  Co.  Did 
I  know  the  Keatings  of  Halifax?  They  were  my  parents. 
Were  they  in  Halifax  ?  No,  in  California.  What  church  did 
my  people  attend  in  Halifax?  The  Round  Church.  Was 
there  another  name  for  that?  Yes,  St.  George's.  Where 
was  the  family  pew?  Next  to  the  Army  and  Navy  pew. 
The  cashier  said  I  had  sufficiently  identified  myself,  and 
he  would  take  pleasure  in  cashing  my  check  on  Dallas  for 
$500,  which  he  did.  He  then  took  me  around  and  introduced 
me  to  two  old  gentlemen,  about  the  age  of  my  father,  and 
these  two  were  friends  of  my  father  and  mother  in  early 
life  and  when  they  left  there  in  1839. 

So  I  was  able  to  take  the  steamer  for  Boston  that  aft- 
ernoon and  escape  the  threatened  quarantine  in  1888,  solely 
on  account  of  the  good  name  of  my  parents  forty -nine  years 
after  they  had  left  that  same  town  of  Yarmouth  for  Halifax. 
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This  fort  was  built  in  1812  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Captain  Anthony  Van  Crosen  Somersall  Forbes,  in  his  diary, 
recites  that  he  embarked  from  AnnapoHs  (on  the  other  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy)  on  the  schooner  Diadem  and  crossed 
the  bay  February  26,  1817,  and  slept  on  board  the  "Regent," 
off  St.  John;  that  the  ship  sailed  for  England  September 
30th,  1817. 

This  was  after  Waterloo  and  was  his  second  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, and  on  this  trip  his  wife  (who  was  Susan  Gloriana 
Davoue)  accompanied  him. 

The  fort  was  then  only  five  years  old  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  Captain  Forbes  landed  (being  of  the  army)  and 
visited  this  fort  at  the  time.  This  trip  to  England  must  not 
be  confused  with  Captain  Forbes'  sailing  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  May  15th,  1815,  alone,  after  his  marriage,  on 
H.  M.  S.  Ceylon,  under  orders  for  Waterloo. 

This  picture  is  of  interest  here  only  because  two  of  his 
grandchildren,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Forest,  my  sister,  of  Oakland, 
California,  and  myself,  were  visitors  at  the  fort  on  August 
12-13,  1909,  and  found  it  used  as  a  lighthouse. 
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A  curious  history  is  revealed  in  the  burial  places  of 
members  of  the  family,  viz. : 


Captain  John  Keating, 

Ann,  Countess  Clonard,  a 
French  title,  a  sister  of 
Captain  John. 


Mary  Wayne,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain John  Keating. 

John  Keating,  son  of  Cap- 
tain John  and  Mary  Wayne. 
Married  Ann  Hall,  whose 
name  will  appear  later. 

Mary,  daughter  of  the  last 
aforenamed,  and  sister  of  W. 
H.  Keating,  whose  name  will 
appear  later. 

Ann  Hall,  wife  of  John,  who 
by  a  second  marriage  in 
South  America,  became  Mrs. 
Alexander  Johnston. 

J.  Lloyd  Johnston,  one  of  her 
sons. 

Robert  Peel  Johnston,  also 
one  of  her  sons. 

Captain  Alexander  Johnston, 
second  husband  of  Ann  Hall, 
aforenamed. 

The  Francis  Jones  Forbes 
family  burial  ground. 

Francis  Jones,  father  of  the 
aforenamed  family. 

Horatio,  one  of  his  sons. 

Captain  Anthony  Somersall 
Van  Crosen  Forbes,  another 
son,  father  of  Eliza  Walford 
Forbes,  who  married  W.  H. 
Keating,  whose  name  will 
appear  later. 


Waterford,  Ireland. 

All  knowledge  of  her  and 
her  family  was  lost  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  Paris,  France. 

Manchester,  England,  be- 
tween 1809  and  1812. 

Pernambuco,  Surinam, 
South  America,  October  22, 
1813. 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


Springfield,   Illinois,   Febru- 
ary 2,  1870. 


Biloxi,   Mississippi,    October 
4,  1854. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  1849. 


The  Island  of  St.  Kitts,  West 
Indies. 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  after 
1838. 

Dapolee,  India,  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  English  Army ;  killed 
in  action  June  12,  1837. 


Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 
1838. 
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Georgina  Forbes,  a  sister  of 
Captain  A.  V.  S.,  who  mar- 
ried Captain  Brunker,  and 
who  executed  the  handsome 
paintings  in  my  possession 
of  West  India  plants  in  1857. 

General  J.  R.  Brunker,  Gov- 
ernor of  Hong  Kong,  Com- 
manding H.  M.  forces  in 
China  and  Japan,  husband  of 
the  aforenamed. 


Impossible  to  find  out  where 
she  died. 


Hong    Kong,    China,    March 
24,  1869. 


Colonel  Fredrick  Davoue,  fa- 
ther of  Susan  Gloriana  Da- 
voue, who  married  Captain 
Anthony  S.  V.  Forbes,  afore- 
named. 


Yarmouth,      Nova      Scotia, 
1811. 


Susan  Gloriana  Davoue,  wife 
of  A.  V.  S.  Forbes,  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Fred- 
rick Davoue. 


Liverpool,  N.  S.,  after  1870. 


Little  Susan,  born,  according 
to  Captain  Forbes'  diary,  at 
Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, June  17,  1817. 


All  the  children  —  Susan, 
Frank,  Elisa  and  James — 
had  scarlet  fever  at  Gibral- 
tar from  April,  1820,  to  De- 
cember, 1821,  and  from  that 
time  no  mention  is  made  of 
little  Susan. 


Frank  Forbes,  a  son  of  the     Hamilton,  Ontario. 
above. 


Hon.  James  Forbes,  ditto. 

Louisa,  who  married  Dr.  C. 
C.  Keene,  of  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda. 

Eliza  Walford  Forbes,  who 
married  William  H.  Keating. 


Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  1893. 


El  Toro,  California,  Dec.  15, 
1902,  age  83. 


Alister  Forbes,  a  son ;  mar-     Colima,  Mexico. 

ried  a  Mexican  lady.  I  had  a  letter  from  his  son, 

Alexander  Forbes,  from  Co- 
lima in  July,  1884.  There 
was  also  a  daughter. 
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William  H.  Keating,  son  of 
John  Keating  and  Ann  Hall ; 
married  Eliza  Walford 
Forbes 


El  Toro,  California,  Oct.  21, 
1898,  age  91. 


The  family  burying  ground 
of  the  Keatings  is  at  the 
Three-Mile  Church,  on  the 
shore  of  Bedford  Basin, 
where  several  of  the  chil- 
dren rest,  the  last  of  which 
was  Alister,  a  son,  who  died 
in  1876,  age  25  years. 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


William  Forbes,  a  son. 


Reading,   England,    Dec.    5, 
1916. 


George  James,  a  son. 
Edward  H,,  a  son. 


San  Diego,  California,  1888. 

Toronto,    Canada,    June    17, 
1912. 


John  Lloyd,  a  son. 


Victoria,    British    Columbia, 
Nov.   10,  1919. 


Arthur  Campbell,  a  son. 


Died  at  Los  Angeles,  1892. 
Was  cremated  and  his  dust 
spread  on  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


Lewis  Reginald  Kirby,  who 
married  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
W.  H.  and  Eliza  Keating. 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  after 
1870. 


Lieutenant,  Henry  Edward 
Clonard  Keating,  son  of  Ed- 
ward and  grandson  of  W.  H. 
and  Eliza  Keating. 


Killed  in  action  at  Hela,  Ni- 
geria, in  the  Boer  War,  on 
the  West  African  frontier, 
Oct.  9,  1898,  1st  Battalion, 
Leinster  Regiment,  Royal 
Canadians. 


William  Edwin,  son  of  Cecil 
A.  Keating  and  grandson  of 
W.  H.  and  Eliza  Keating. 


Died  in  Colorado,  July  21, 
1908,  and  buried  at  Dallas, 
Texas. 
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In  the  time  of  my  parents  large  families  were  then  com- 
mon.    My  brothers  and  sisters  were: 


William  Forbes 
George  James 
Edward  H. 
Mary 
John  Lloyd 

Cecil  A. 

Alaster  Forbes 

Edith  Eliza 
Arthur  Campbell 

Annie  Clonard 

Harold  Sutherland 
Emily  Sutherland 


Married  Jessie  Phillips. 

He  died  at  Reading,  England,  leaving 

one  child. 

Married  twice. 

He  died  at  San    Diego,    Cahfornia;  no 

children. 

Married  Mary  Blanchard. 

He    died    at    Toronto,  Canada,  leaving 

four  children. 

Residence,  San  Diego,  California. 
Married  Lewis  R.    Kirby    at    Halifax, 
where  he  died;  two  children. 

Married  Esther  Bromage,  in  England. 
He  died  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia; 
no  children. 

Married. 
Three  children. 

Died  at  Halifax,  Nova    Scotia;    never 
married. 

Drowned  at  Halifax  when  a  little  girl. 

Married  Laura  Holloway. 
He  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  leav- 
ing two  children. 

Married  A.  C.  Forest. 
Residence,  Oakland,  California;  no  chil- 
dren. 

Married  Mary  Leake. 

Residence,  Dallas,  Texas ;  one  child. 

Married  Dwight  Whiting. 

He  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California ;  2 

children. 

Remarried  Eyre  Barrowfrench.  He  died 

at  Los  Angeles. 

Remarried  Gregory  Perkins,  Jr. 

Six  children  died  in  childhood. 
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LIVING   GRANDCHILDREN   AND   THEIR   CHILDREN. 


Agnes  Nora 


Heloise 


Charles  Sedley 


Jessie 


Gladys  Vera 


Daughter  of  Edward. 
Married  Major  Garnet  Wolseley    Deni- 
son,  R.  E.     Residence,  England. 
Children,  George  Taylor,  Edward  Wolse- 
ley. 

Daughter  of  Edward. 
Married    Francis    P.     Macklem.     Resi- 
dence, Toronto,  Ontario. 
Three    daughters,    Frances    Charlotte, 
Mary  Clonard,  Frances  Sutherland,  and 
one  son. 

Son  of  Edward. 

Married  Miss  Dewdney.    Residence,  Vic- 
toria, British,  Columbia. 
One  child,  Harriett. 

Daughter  of  Edward 

Married,  about  1914,  to  W.  H.  Parsons. 

Residence,  Grimsby,  Ontario. 

No  children. 

Daughter  of  William. 

Married,  1915,  to  Raymond    S.  Hayes. 

Residence,  Porthcawl,  Wales,  England. 

One    child,    George    Forbes    Raymond 

Hayes. 


Elisa 


Dwight  Whiting 


George  Whiting 


Daughter  of  Cecil. 

Married    Smith    H.    Latta.     Residence, 

Hollywood,  California. 

Children,  one  girl,  Marnell;    one    boy, 

Smith  Harrison  Latta,  Jr. 

Son  of  Emily. 

Married  Rosland  Morris.  Residence,  Los 

Angeles. 


Son  of  Emily. 
Married  Miss  Welborne. 
Angeles. 


Residence,  Los 


Katherine  Clonard    Daughter  of  Harold. 

Married  Harold  Colin  Wright,  May  14, 
1918.    Residence,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Eva  Eliza 


Arthur  George 


Edith  EHza 


Lewis  R.  Kirby 


Daughter  of  Arthur. 

i\.arried  Dr.  Titian  Coffey.     Residence, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

One  son. 

Son  of  Arthur. 

A  arried  I  iss  Adile    Gray.     Residence, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Daughter  of  Mary. 

Married  William  Granville  Walker,    of 

Boston,  Mass.     Residence,  Forest  Hills, 

Long  Island,  New  York. 

Children,  William  Kirby,    Edith    Eliza, 

Albert  Forbes,  Louis  Wayne. 

Son  of  Mary. 

Married,    1915,    Helen    Morrill.      Resi- 
dence, San  Diego,  California. 


A  peculiar  condition  is  disclosed:  That  there  is  not  a 
male  member  of  the  Keating  name  within  the  age  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  to  serve  in  the  war  with  Germany, 
1914  to  1918.  The  last  one  to  Vv-hom  the  honor  of  war  fell 
was  Henry  Edward  Clonard  Keating,  son  of  Edward;  killed 
in  the  Boer  War,  1898. 
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Six  or  seven  years  after  I  withdrew  from  the  Keating 
Implement  &  Machine  Co.  and  the  Texas  Disc  Plow  Co.  the 
business  of  these  concerns  was  wound  up  and  the  debts  and 
stockholders  paid  off  and  all  the  old  books  destroyed,  and 
I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  now  for  me  to  remember  the 
names  of  all  the  men  who  were  close  to  me  in  the  opera- 
tions for  the  thirty  years  I  was  in  it,  without  the  aid  of 
the  books  to  refresh  my  mind.  I  well  recall,  however  the 
following : 


H.  W.  Fellows 
W.  W.  Smith 
Robert  Evans 
J.  H.  Matthews 
H.  W.  Graber 
R.  H.  Crawford 
R.  S.  Card 
John  G.  Hunter 
C.  E.  Juhan 
A.  F.  McCord 
S.  D.  Murray 
S.  D.  Duke 
Frank  Stone 
James  Childers 
J.  A.  Kelley 
Edgar  Evans 


A.  M.  White 
C.  A.  Newton 
E.  L.  Snodgrass 
J.  W.  Young 
John  Gillispie 
Charley  Marsh 
Bud  Adkisson 
C.  L.  Edmonson 
C.  A.  Peters 
T.  H.  Shive 
W.  H.  Adamson 
Dave  Bryan 
John  Legler 
W.  H.  Garretson 
C.  M.  Rork 
H.  A.  Hurt 


Ben  F.  Humphrey    W.    H.  Fory 


J.  S.  Leachman 
Hugh  McEvoy 
John  H.  Butler 
J.  Payton  Hunter 
Eb  Hayes 
John  Tomson 
John  Huntington 
Frank  Davis 
Ben  Tanner 
Oscar  Garrison 
Judge  Stevens 
Key  Appleby 
Riley  Wood 
J.  H.  McDonough 
W.  0.  Garrison 
B.  F.  Stitler 
Joe  Millender 


And  my  Brother,  H.  S.  Keating 


The  able  men  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  secure  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  business  were  probably  as  much  entitled 
to  the  credit  for  our  success  in  business  as  I.  It  is  not  easy 
now  for  me  to  recall  all  of  their  names,  extending  over  a 
period  of  from  1875  to  1905.  Many  are  now  holding  re- 
sponsible lucrative  position,  manufacturing;  others  are  in 
business  for  themselves  and  banking  in  different  parts  of 
Texas.  I  am  proud  of  their  successes,  have  the  kindliest 
feelings  for  all  and  this  book  would  be  incomplete  without 
an  expression  of  my  appreciation  of  them. 
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In  the  year a  certain  man  applied  to  me  for  a  po- 
sition. His  reputation  was  good,  but  there  was  an  indefinite 
rumor  about  him.  It  was  a  quiet  rumor.  Salary  and  every- 
thing was  satisfactory.  When  I  told  him  that  it  was  my 
rule  to  know  something  about  the  early  history  of  men  I 
employed,  in  positions  of  trust,  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his 
lips  snapped  at  me :  "I  know  what  you  mean,  and  if  I  have 
to  go  into  my  personal  history,  you  can  go  to  hell  with  your 
job!"  And  he  was  not  a  profane  man,  either.  I  knew  him 
well  enough  to  promptly  answer:  "You  can  have  the  job, 
and  go  to  work,  at  once  or  in  the  morning."  The  next  day 
he  apologized  and  told  me  that  "he  might  some  time  in  the 
future  tell  me  what  he  thought  I  wanted  to  know,  but  he  did 
not  know." 

He  proved  a  valuable  man  and  drew  a  large  salary  and 
after  nine  years  he  resigned  to  open  a  business  for  himself. 
Six  more  years  rolled  around.  One  Sunday  going  by  his 
house  in  my  buggy,  he  invited  me  to  sit  on  his  gallery. 
After  a  while  he  brought  up  his  promise,  and  said  he  did  not 
know  why  it  was,  but  that  he  would  tell  me  now  his  early 
history  if  I  cared  to  hear  it. 

The  story  was  that  he  had  been  under  an  assumed  name 
for  seven  years  after  the  war,  and  did  not  dare  let  even  his 
people  know  where  he  was ;  that  hundreds  of  times  he  read 
and  discussed  with  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  AiTny 
the  notices  posted  offering  $2,000  reward  for  his  capture, 
dead  or  alive. 

General  Grant  had  allowed  the  Southern  soldiers  to  carry 
their  arms  home  as  a  protection,  and  the  trouble  grew  out  of 
the  carpet-bagger  and  reconstruction  days,  when  they  had 
to  give  up  their  arms  and  have  colored  armed  soldiers  over 
them.  He  told  me  he  had  not  given  up  his  gun,  but  had 
hidden  it  near  a  little  creek,  and  one  day  he  went  to  a  small 
near-by  settlement  and  found  the  men  all  out  in  the  fields 
and  the  women  in  hysterics  over  an  outrage  that  had  been 
committed  by  a  couple  of  soldiers.  He  learned  that  the  sol- 
diers had  gone  towards  camp,  but  there  was  a  short  cut,  and 
he  took  that  and  got  his  gun.  At  that  point  in  his  story 
he  hesitated  and  then  said :  "Well,  I  knew  I  could  not  stay 
anywhere  near  there  and  finally  decided  that  I  would  apply 
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for  work  in  a  sutler's  camp  attached  to  another  army  camp, 
a  long  way  off,  and  that  was  why  I  changed  my  name." 

It  took  years  for  the  embittered  feelings  of  the  war  to 
abate,  and  for  the  carpet-bagger  days  to  pass.  He  never 
was  pardoned  and  never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  but  when  I  knev/  him,  and  during  his  whole 
lifetime  afterwards,  there  did  not  exist  anywhere  a  man  of 
more  loyalty  than  he. 

Such  was  the  material  of  the  men  of  the  South,  and  my 
admiration  of  them  was  great. 
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AUNT  JANE  ROBINSON 


rK,«»ff«„ij*,-.»^^w-»T  ^|iBf«*^«V  f»'-^'    ■:.         An     old-time     Nigger 
'  '  Mammy,  a  former  slave, 

brought  to  Texas  with  a 
'r^  ,:,(  ,     bunch   of   slaves   during 

the  War  of  1861-1864, 
evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  running  them  into 
Mexico  before  the  crash 
came  and  thus  escape 
emancipation.  The  end 
of  the  war  caught  them 
at  Seguin,  in  Guadaloupe 
County,  a  point  now  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road. (I  well  remember 
it  as  a  little  stage  coach 
station  in  1875,  before 
any  railroad  had  got  to 
San  Antonio.)  Old  Aunt 
Jane  was  fond  of  shout- 
ing to  me:  *'Abe  Lin- 
comb,  God  bless  him,  he 
sot  me  free.  Glory  Hal- 
lelujah." 
Railroads  were  very,  very  few  in  the  South  in  those  days 
and  the  trip  from  North  Carolina,  where  she  was  born  and 
owned  and  from  which  she  was  refugeed,  was  made  almost 
wholly  by  wagon  and  on  foot.  Old  Massa  drove  in  the  car- 
riage containing  the  family. 

She  did  washing  in  my  family  many  years  ago  until  she 
became  too  feeble.  Monday  was  her  day  at  my  house  for 
all  of  thirty  years,  where  she  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the 
house,  always  keeping  her  hat  on. 

She  claimed  that  I  had  taken  care  of  her  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  when  she  died  in  1916  at  102  years  of  age, 
she  left  to  me  her  cabin  and  the  half-acre  on  which  it  stood. 
The  records  show  that  she  bought  one  acre  there  in  1870, 
the  same  year  I  came  to  the  United  States,  for  $60,  and  she 
told  me  she  paid  for  it  in  washing.  The  half  acre,  when  she 
died  was  VN^orth  about  $1,500. 
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SMITH  HARRISON  LATTA,  JR. 
Latta.  j.^^gj 


ELISA  MARNELL  LATTA. 
Born   September  26,   1913.     Photograph   taken   when   she   was   a 
trille  over  six  years  old.     Daughter  o±  my  daughter,  Elisa,  and  her 
husband,  Smith  H.  Latta. 
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That  I  have  led  a  pretty  active  life  is  further  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  I  have  built  at  one  time  and  another  on  my 
own  property  in  the  City  of  Dallas  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
brick  buildings,  covering  a  frontage  of  1,482  front  feet,  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  stories,  and  the  streets  they  were 
on  were  Elm,  Jefferson,  Ross,  Hord,  Commerce,  Ervay,  Pa- 
cific avenue,  Caruth,  Lamar,  McKinney,  Magnolia,  Orange, 
Carter,  Akard.  Also  eighteen  frame  houses  and  three  large 
dairy  barns  on  my  farms. 

My  great  misfortune  of  1909  caused  me  to  withdraw 
from  about  all  of  my  activities.  I,  however,  retained  by 
stock  in  the  City  National  Bank  and  the  stockholders  were 
good  enough  to  continue  me  as  one  of  the  directors,  and  I 
also  continued  my  Golf  Club  membership,  and  with  these 
interests  and  attention  to  my  properties  and  investments, 
etc.,  a  few  nice  paintings  and  a  library  containing  three  or 
four  sets  of  encyclopedias,  and  a  liking  for  astronomical 
research,  etc.,  and  a  lot  of  good  friends,  I  have  managed  to 
get  along  fairly  well.  My  great  regret  being  that  the  climate 
of  California,  where  I  have  been  many  times,  does  not  agree 
with  me,  and  the  climate  of  Texas  is  not  the  best  for  my 
daughter,  and  thus  I  am  deprived  of  her  company  and  that 
of  her  children  and  husband. 

C.  A.  Keating. 
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